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Supremacy “IN-HEAD 


by Contest MOTOR CARS 


Is Won Today Just As It Was In the Roman Arena— By 


WORTH AND SUPERIORITY 


The success of the Buick Six demonstrates the winning power of logical 
principles, perfectly applied. 


The Buick Valve-in-Head Motor and its record-breaking efficiency at lowest 
running cost is the foundation on which has grown the Buick prestige. 


And, although this prestige has no tangible expression, it is one of the vital 
assets of the Buick car—a prestige expressed alike in exclusive circles and in 
the broad field of practical motoring. 

For flexibility with speed, for smooth, dependable action at lowest gasoline 
expense, Buick is the criterion of the world’s judgment. 


“When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them” 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of 


VALVEIN-HEAD MOTOR CARS 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Dealers Everywhere a 
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NALIFORNIA offers you “47s, 


from her sunlit valleys — California 
Raisin Bread, made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. Plenty of these deep-juiced, full- 
Havored, sugar-laden nuggets of energy 
make this the true fruit food. 

Bakers everywhere are baking 


it after our recipe. Ask for it 
Ay name at your dealer’s. 


Sun-Maid Brand Raisins are 
choice California white grapes 

too delicate to ship sun- 
cured in the open vineyards. 
Nowhere else do such grapes 
grow, and no other grapes 
vield such a flavor in their sun- 
brewed juices. Such raisins 


are both good and good for you. The sugar in raisin 


is the best form of sugar known. Thus these raisins 


are Nature’sownanswer to thesweet-tooth pl »blem 


Ask for Sun-Maid Brand Raisins in packages at 
your dealer’ s. They add a variety of delightful 
dishes to the daily menu, and are a true economy 


because of their high energizing food values 


ron 


celling meat, eggs and milk. Send for out 
‘**Raisin Recipes,’’ telling you 
of dozens of delightful use 

Order this brand of raisins to 
day. Three varieties: Sun 
Maid Seeded (seeds extracted 

Sun-Maid Seedless (from seed 
less grapes), Sun-Maid Cluster 


° eae) 


eas 
RAISIN TAPIOCA 


(on stems, not seeded ). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 8000 Growers 
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O the prospective 

motor car buyer who 

seeks to base his 

judgment of value on 

appearance—and something 

more —the low relation of 

weight to Power in the Studebaker Six 

conveys a significant meaning. It means 

easier control — flexibility — safety and 

stamina that can be relied upon in every 
contingency. 


Yet with all its excess Power and light 
weight this Studebaker Six retains its dis- 
tinction as the pre-eminent car for com- 
fort and roominess. You must pay $250 
to $400 more to obtain such extreme re- 
gard for the comfort of the driver and 
passengers—the same deep, restful cush- 
ions and ample space for free play of the 
limbs, insuring the utmost in comfort and 
relaxation under all riding conditions 


and not the slightest trace of motoring 
fatigue after long trips over rough and 
hilly country. A definite knowledge of 
the distinctive qualities that have been 
built into this Studebaker Six can only be 
gained by having them demonstrated to 
you. You must see the car to appreciate 
the value that it gives. 

Studebaker offers a complete line of high-grade 
cars from $850 to $2500. Write for handsomely 
illustrated catalog picturing the cars and giving 


complete list of prices. All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


Permanent exhibit of Studebaker cars in Marlborough 
Blenheim Arcade, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J 


STUDEBAKER 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


South Bend, Ind 


More than 249,000 Studebaker cars produced and sold 


‘Fifty Horse Power 7 Passenger SUX $1085° 
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joys of the Agony Column for her. With i pr e told himself: “Six months in On the ne 
: the solid citizen he really was, tool surope, and autiful thing I've seen comes not breakfa 
over what might be the morning’s nev from back home!” she and her father sat dov he ok 
space was given to the appointment o When he rose reluctantly twenty minutes later his two “I see you've got your Daily Mail 
r Dulwich College The affairs of t ympatriots we 1 at table, discussing their plans for “Of course!”’ she answered | 
h that charming creature, Gabrielle Ray, was } a) ; usual in such cases, the girl arranged, the Grapefruit 
ent involved, likewise claimed attentior And an ag She begar 
unimportant corner, in a most unimportant i me last glance in her direction, West went out or 
lated that Austria had sent an ultimatun the parched pavement of Haymarket 
ad read part way through this stupid Slowly he walked back to his rooms There was 
ws, when suddenly the Thunderer and a there waiting for him; but, instead of getting down to 
became an uninteresting blur e sat on the balcony of his study, gazing out on the 
tood jt ! ide the door of the Carlton breakfast yard that had been his chief reason for sele 
artments Here, i » heart of the city 
pondered tha ispate ro t ( itryside transported—the green, 
I! It adds nothing at al y tailored countryside tl s the most 
a dull sort of gold; h : \ England. There ‘ which 
n similarly bl wi r high, narrow paths that ran between 
he looked with the V yes flowers, and opposite his windows a seld 
lion of head waiters and res ‘ romantic gate he ooking down he 
at home here in ari Di re below him > 1 of the Carl 
might drop her down nque the rustic bench; now s! bent aho' 
ably she came from oversea—from the States 
She stepped forward into the restaurant. And 
also into view, as part of the background 
am ddl 


ial black statesman. He, too, bore the 


aged man, who wore the conven 
American label unmistakably. Nearer and nearer 
to West w, and he saw that in her hand she 
carried a copy of the Daily Mail 
West’s waiter was a master of the art of suggesting 
it no table in the room was worth sitting at save 
that at which he held ready a chair. Thus he lured 
he girl and her companion to repose not five feet 
om where West sat. This accomplished, he whipped 
it his order book, and stood 
with pencil poised, like a reporter 
nan American play 
“The strawberries are deli 
cious,” he said in honeyed tones 
The man looked at the girl, a 
‘j iestlion in his eyocs 
“Not for me, dad,”’ she said 
I hate them! Grapefruit, 
use 
As the waiter hurried past, 
t hailed him. He spoke in 
loud, defiant tones 
Another plate of the straw 
berries!" he commanded, “‘ They 
ure better than ever to day “s 
For a second, as though he 
were part of the scenery, those 
olet eyes met his with a casual 
mpersonal glance. Then their 
»wner slowly spread out her own 
copy of the Mail 
“What's the news?” asked the stat 
man, drinking deep from his glass of water 
Don't ask me,” the girl answered with 
out looking up I've for something 
entertaining than news. Do you 
the English papers run humorou 
Only they aren't called that 
alled Personal Notices And s 
" She leaned across the tabl 
to this: ‘Dearest: Tender, lo 
dear one Only to be 


uu now and alway None “fairer ir 


The man looked uncomfortably ab 
“Hush!” he pleaded “It doe 
d very nice to me,” 
‘eried the girl. “‘Oh, but it is 
And #o deliciously open an ~ 
‘Tour nan is music to me The Captain Turned Back and Began to Read the Letter Again 


see to-day?” put in her father hast he stood:at tl 

oing down to the City and have a look at 

Thackeray lived there once and Oliver 

7 never enter, a 
‘All right--the Temple it is.” would see her no more— the idea c: 
‘Then the Tower of London, It’s full of > m At first he put it from him as absurd, impossib 


1 
iations Especially the Bloody T r, was, to apply a fine word much abused, a lady; 
hose poor little princes were murdered, Aren't y« posedly a gentleman. Their sort did not do such tl 


\; 


he 


he yielded to this temptation she would be shocked, ang 

ou say so and from him would slip that one chance in a thousand 
lear! I promise not to tell the people back in had —the chance of meeting her somewhere, some day. 
you showed any interest in kings and sucl And yet —and yet She, too, had found the Agony 
ist a littl Otherwise I'll spread the umn entertaining and quite nice There was a twinkle 

fT hat 


lu LOOK O at when King George n her eyes that bespoke a fondness for romance she was 


\ fur loving and, above all, the Vy 
The statesman smiled. Wes 


business to, was smiling with |} Nonsense! West went inside and walked t 


The waiter returned bringing grapefruit, and the straw lea was preposterous. Still--he smiled 


} 


tle down to th 


fasting. As often as he dared, however, West looked Forever away? Well 


berries West had ordered. Without another look toward with amusing possibilities. Too bad he mi 


West, t irl put down her paper and began her break away and s¢ 
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Somebody Was Coming Down 
the Stairs Very Quietly 


“Net for Me, Dad 
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SLIM FINNEGAN 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATED Br NORMAN ROCKWELL 
stomach and leaned up against me, so that 
all he had to do was lean a little 
against the handle of the knife and I'd be 
stabbed. 

I thought I was going to be killed, sure. 
I held my breath, and my bones felt like 
water; and just then he laughed at me and 
bumped my head against the post three 
times and threw me down on the grass and 
went away. 

That was before me and Ting and Eddie it 
saw him set the lumberyard afiretoo. After mud Tins 
we saw him set the lumberyard afire we **Let’s rov 


was too; 

antipronibit 

Mamie Little ‘ 

mad at me when Eddie's mother had 
Well, one day th: 

Ting and Eddie we 

from Eldert fo 


sO meé 


ybe we'd better tur: 
harder 


Was too early 


were all more scared of himthanever; even the slough.” 
Ting was scared of him, and said so. When “Wi f 

we saw him set the lumberyard afire Slim 

was in our class at school; but he was twice 
as big as anybody in our room, because he 
only went to school when he wanted to and 
he didn’t want to very often; and after the 
tire he quit going to school 
bumming for a while. 


ugh 
almost 
I guess he went stop anc 
did. We 
The first I knew about Slim Finnegan found plenty 
was when I was a little bit of akid and not bushes ane 
big enough to ride belly buster or knee gut a while 
on a sled or slide down the big hills. I had Ther 
a high sled and rode on it sitting down, and by t 
rode from the sidewalk into the gutter, and things like that there 


TELL, I guess the 
nearest Ting ever - 
i'm Glad We Aren't 


came to having a 
Mad Any More" 


lot of money was the time 
Mr. Murphy got it and Ting didn't. It was a thousand 


five hundred dollars, and if Ting didn’t get it Mamie 
Little ought to have had it; andif Mamie Little didn’t get 
it | ought to have had it; but we didn’t any of us get it, 
because Mr. Murphy got it 

Mamie Little was my girl; but maybe she didn’t know 
it, because a feller don’t so right out, or any 
When he has a girl he just has her, and if anybody says 
she’s his gir! he fights until they say she isn’t; but she is, 
just the Only, the time she ought to have had the 
thousand and five hundred dollars, if Ting oughtn’t to 
have had it, she was mad at me. If she hadn’t been mad 
he wouldn't have had the chance to ought to have 
hundred dollars. Nobody would 


Say way 


Sarit 


at me 
the thousand and five 
ever have had it. 
The reason Mamie 
had changed over and wasn’t prohibition any more; and 
that made her mad 
because her father was prohibition and published in his 


Little was mad at me was because I 
at me, because she was prohibition 


newspaper that the saloons ought to be closed; and so they 
blew up his house with dynamite — only it was gunpowder. 
But they called it dynamite. They called the men thai 
blew up the house the dynamiters. They blew up two other 
houses, too, and that was why Mr. Murphy was in town. 
He was He came and worked in the sawmill, 
and nobody knew he was a detective until he got the 
money me or Ting or Mamie Little ought to have had 
The way I come to change over from prohibition to anti 
prohibition was Me and Ting and Eddie was sit 
ting on the empty manure bin back of our barn, smoking 
corn and that reminded us of the time we 
were up the river smoking driftwood grapevine cigarettes, 


a detective 


like this: 
ilk cigarettes, 
when we saw Slim Finnegan steal the gunpowder, and we 
got to talking about it 

“Well 


he won't stab me 


if anybody ever finds out Slim Finnegan stole it 
} !”’ Ting said; “‘ because he wouldn't think 
I told on him, because I ain't prohibition and I never was; 
and I guess Slim and everybody knows it.” 

So that made me and Eddie feel pretty scared, because 
He'd just 
I don’t remember whether he ever 


everybody knew Slim Finnegan was a stabber 
us soon stab you as not 
had stabbed anybody; 


but I guess he had, because eve ry 
valy said so. Anyway, he was always showing us the knife 
he stabbed fellers with when he wanted to stab them, and 
The knife had a 
and a six-inch blade, with a curve in it 
and a spring in the back that, when you pressed it, snapped 
the blade open all ready to stab with 


Ones 


ll 
he said he'd stab any of us for two cents 
taghorn handle 


, when he met me when I was alone, he grabbed me 
y the neck and backed mé¢ against a fence post, and pulled 

iife and opened it. I bellered and said ‘Aw, 
alone, Slim! I never done nothin’ to you!”’ And 
he knew mighty well I hadn't and that I'd better 
not try to, because he was a stabber, and if I did anything 
he didn't like he’d cut my heart out and leave it sticking 
to the fence post with the knife in it, to show fellers not to 
monkey with Slim Finnegan. So I said I'd never, never do 

ything he didn’t want me to, and please to let me go. So 


} j 
* Sala 


he guessed he'd stab me, anyway, while he 


and he put the point of his knife against my 


So my father got me a new sled on my birthday, a clipper 
sled with half-round irons, and it was painted red and was 
named Dexter. I took it out on the hill where the big kids 
were sliding and tried to ride belly buster on it, which is 
lying flat on your stomach and steering with both feet, like 
knee gut is lying on one knee and steering with the other 
foot, but the runners on my sled were so slick that when I 
put the sled down it slid away before I could get onto it. 
So I was trying that when Slim Finnegan came up. | 
hadn't ever seen him before, but he acted nice and said the 
way I was trying to get onto the sled wasn’t the right way 
sled and ran 
He went down the hill like 


ll which was Slim 


and he would show me how 
away and belly busted onto it 


a flash 


So he took my 


I watched him until I couldn't tell 
and which was some other feller, away down the hill, and 
then I couldn’t tell anyone from any other, and I waited 
for him to come back l i ther 
another and dozens came up, but Slim didn’t come back 
with my sled; and after a while I began to blubber the 
way kids do, and a girl I didn’t know took me by the arm 
Don’t cry 


One feller came up the hill, an 


and led me home, saying, “‘ Don’t ery, Georgie! 
Georgie!” all the way. 

So the girl told my mother somebody had stolen my 
sled, and that was the first I knew it was stolen. When my 
father came home he asked me what the boy was like that 
took my sled and I told him, and he went out and after 
a long time he came back and he had my sled. It was all 
painted over with fresh drab paint except where my father 
had scraped the paint off to show that it was my sled. He 
said: “That drunken Finnegan’s dirty son stole it!” 
that was the first | knew of Slim Finnegar 

When I got old enough to play away fr 
mighty soon knew that Slim Finnegar 
would sneak up on us little kids 
when we were playing marbles 
and grab up our marbles and steal 
them and, if we said anything, 
twist our arms behind us until we 
He was the one that would 
sit in the long grass out in the field 


yelled 
when we played ball and, if the 
ball came near him, grab it up 
and put it in his pocket and laug! 
at us. He was the one that, if he 
came on us when we were fishing, 
would throw our worm can in the 
we had 
caught, and then swear at us. He 
and a thief and a 
tough, and his father was a tough 
and a drunkard; and it 
safe to send your washing to Mrs 


slough and take the fish 
was a sneak 
wasn't 


Finnegan because sometimes she 
got drunk and didn’t do it for a 
week, and sometimes it didn’t all 
come back 

Well, Ting said that Slim Fin 
negan wouldn't stab him, because 
he was antiprohibition and Slim 





Mamie Little Raised Her Chin in the 
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We Did Everything We Could to Get Ready Not to be Stabbed 


f a sudden Slim oy 


worst 


al t 


more; and he wavec I te anyway You sneaki: ts! Centinued on Page 65 
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BY REQUEST 


THIS year I expect to spend a very quiet Fourth of 


It Y than likely that our Glorious and Star- 


hored up at Toby 
exigen- 


ind me 
where the uncertalr 
me ashore 


will probably cast 


ate me this Fourth 


Egyptian dining 
1 one hand and a copy of 

My favorite 
to my savage 
at Toby's 
ds and bosses the cook- 


autnor 1s 
vay it sound 
ind competent foreigner 
menu car 
which will cause you 

cand re fresh my self 
ly, and then my cup 
It is 
ian mind into a happier 

r I think last time our 
hin-kicked nation celebrated 
pochal Fourth Day in the month 
I had believed that this 
a haphazard and inequable plan, 


of the last Fourth« 
W ayain and Nappi 7 W seize me 
to ge 


of the 


nd lingerie, 


ick down the good and the deserv 
disaster coming to 
Now I know I 


at the Law of Compensa- 


who have 
meannes was 
, and that in the end the unright 
with 


an adding machine 


interest compounded annually 
which never makes 


you have never heard of Uba City and if so 


r with eighty or ninety other ignorant millions; 


é 


i thriving community on the edge of the Little 


a river at all in summer, but a 
of tin cans and defunct bottles. In 
a cigarette salesman I have 
but I can’t say I 
Fourth of July, 


which 8 not 


sion, full 
¢ 


course of my Career as 


ngered in Uba City a number of times; 


enjoyed the place until one 
would probably be referred to as a typical 
all of that. The O. & B. Railroad 


and when your train crawls 


and it is 

the main street; 
the first thing you notice is a Mexican of the 

lass asleep against a board fence in a standing posi- 

, with seven million flies playing he’s a banquet. Own- 
ess burros in urgent need of vacuum cleaning gather 
ind try to climb in with you and go 
and you pat them on the head with simulated 
nothing in return but a greasy black 


und your coach 


newhere, 
iffection, securing 


ibstance on your hands which cannot be washed off in 
hour 

high and dry, and not given to luxuries 
Poor people from 
the East land there with one lung and one dollar, and try 
them both 

though many of its male citizens still cling to the 


Western cust 


than three 
rhe 


or the ostentatious 


town 1 
di play of wealth. 
to save Unquestionably it is a healthy com- 
munity 


quaint ym of carrying weapon 


Uba City is connected with the world by the O. & B. 
lines; and twenty miles to the south, on the Little Bug, 
the town of Patterson simmers in the heat. Patterson is 
no metropolis, and knows it. By the residents of Uba City 
the neighbor town is considered a low form of life; 
yet 
was forced to call on Patterson, and it was 
innocently into a mess of trouble. 

I remember now that I made a detour in order to hit 
Patterson first and have it over; and when I checked in at 
the Tuttle House the first thing I observed was a group 
consisting of six despondent and soiled-looking individuals. 
They were languishing in droopy and dejected attitudes on 
the bench that would be used by the bell-hops if the Tuttle 
House had bell-hops. Without knowing anything further I 
felt that what concerned one concerned them all, and that 
they had probably encountered misfortune 
sort of stricken air, as though they expected the coroner's 
jury at any minute, 

Well, I found out about the six sons of sorrow 
minutes after I signed the book and 
Herman Tuttle. 

“Yes,” Herman said without a sign of joy on his face; 
“I know who you mean. They’re a bunch of bums. I have 
their baggage in the storeroom under lock, and I'm due t 
throw them out as soon as I get round to it. They’re 
If you talk to them leave your watch with the 


and 
such are the uncertainties of the cigarette business, I 
there I drifted 


They bore a 


fifteen 


hands witl 


shook 


musicians, 
clerk.” 

I learned later that woe had come along and betided the 
six citizens while the betiding was high and disastrous. 
They had wafted into Patterson along with a pretentious 
medicine show operated by a swindler named Mooney, 
whose effort was to sell the deluded populace such liquids 
in bottles, at a dollar a bottle, as might cure anything from 
goiter to gastritis. 

Mr. Mooney carried his own tent and his own band. 
The tent was all right, but the band was dissolute; and in 
Patterson the six musicians took it upon themselves to hie 
into the byways and become mildly polluted, or to such 
extent as rendered harmonious noises on their instruments 
It seems that the musical debauch in Patterson 
It was the last straw; and Doc 
Mooney became enraged to the point of firing his chorus. 

Furthermore, to indicate his bitterness, he went away 
without paying the band’s hotel bill, which irked the band 
not at all, owing to the fact that it was still ossified, both 
en masse and per capita. Herman Tuttle, however, began 
immediately to suffer severe pains in the region of his cur 


impossible. 
was only one of many. 


rency nerves 
“What'll I do with them sots?”” Mr. Tuttle demanded 
with great heat as Doc Mooney prepared to depart. 
“Alla matter of preference,” 
“Some wouldshoot them: but I favor poison, 
you don't need to 
write me any 
about what happens. 
I'm through!”’ 


retorted the medical quack 


And 


ss 
coldly 


news 


July &, 1916 


By HENRY RUCKER 


TLLUSTTRATED Br F. VAUX wWiLt_soaown 


So Herman 
drum, trap 
those ozone 
suitcases, hol 
of the band 
up from his : 
Upon emerging 
for fict t us T 
until Hermar 
more telegr 
Patterson, 
same mor 
head 
couldn't hav 

Now Lan 
througt 


and the st 


green 

band, like a wedding r 
There was somet! 

appeaied to me; 


lined a little 


thing to make t! 
the sooner t! 
* Anyway 
** because 
on its way 
“If you f 
answered; “I 
poison!” 
However, | 
fixed o1 
make mo 
because l 
the crock on t 
Under Herman’ 
Meat Market, 
citizens desirir 
pastime along 
Prices were allur 
The str 
amounts of 
the ent 
would 
pay all 


reimburse 


exper . 
Hermat 
and ne, and 
settle for the | 


bill. Whateve 


The Elephants Stampeded and Part of Uba City Started to Chase Them Across the Desert 
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N UBA CITY 
Me ur Hot 


Just About Then the Entire Worid Turned Upside Down 
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little plaster ca 
Me moral Ha | 
painting of the mayor singing Sweet Marie. 


long enoug make 

his favorite pas ,. and ir 

These details are explained so you will understand that 
or Newton, Uba City and Sweet Marie 

together like 


were all hooked 


the W 


avings of a pretzel. 


ou thought of the two others. The populace cor doned 
ing leader, but strangers coming into tow! tened 


d expressed the opinion that 
could be legally taken 

surth approached, Mayor Newton called 
of the towr | ! 


y tizen and expressed Nil 


t i rh 
A The 
athew Ring’s drug ind wa 
Holbein, the printer; Stuff 
i City Telegrap! Howard Hall 


ng Richards, the lawye 


gathering oc¢ irred in the rooms over 


Mathew 


mayor 


ut 


tore tended by 


and otner i 
Pete Hammond 
City,”” Mayor 
ymmentous occa 
ey The citiz 
spending in 
iue fire, paper 
have beer 
individua 
year ougnt tk 
having a scattering, haphazar 
itself ought te take charge of the 
Eator 
theory that it mear 


at's right,”’ agreed Stuffy 


y suggested change on the 


who always agreed 
ree paper 

\r 1," continued the mayor, “ 

celebration of which tl \ ‘ ustl) 


hall 


Everyone 
ind the foolish spending of mone 


participat ., ryo wi be 
happs 
igyvest 


charge 


avoided 


that we appoint a committee right here to take 
| l suppose I had better be the chair 


committee, which 


f o)} 
of all detai 


is informal will prepare a 


details, and collect 
of thi 
voted the 


being settled, |} 


program of events, arrange all ar 


Amusement Fund from the citizens towr 
committee 
That 


a chair and concluded the meeting with Sweet 


The considering mayor's idea 
through with honor 


i 


applau 2. 
ood oT 
Marie; and the next day the Telegraph explained in detail 
Fourth and 


Everybody ir 


outlining what would happen on the Glorious 
what was expected of each loyal inhabitant 
town, from the crossing tender to the mayor, was expected 
with the kale, and five 
slips of paper and open palms 


The financial result wa 


to come across prominent citizen 
went about with 
astound 


ing and indicative 
sy generosity 


. 2 


“I'm Cutting Down Expenses, 


Homer; 


Think of one 


some pre ventive 


and, Though I'm Sorry, I'll Have to Let You Ge" pose rancor, like everything else, 


most of the population suffered the belief that our pros- 
perous and confident nation stood a migh ty near chance of 
blocking some foreign fist with the end of our national nose, 
and patriotism tingled. 

Money rolled in right cheerily. Mrs. Sweeney, the candy 
lady, denuded herself of a ten-dollar note, and Sol Holbein 
peeled a hundred from the rim of his portly roll. When the 
collection committee finished up, the list of honor showed 
every male citizer present, with the lone exce ption of Henry 


Foraker, the town plumber. Henry was excused on general 


Henry held the world’s record 


principle and there wa 


no desire to shatter it 
anything. It 


could circulate if it 


of never having given a cent for 
was Henry’s fixed opinion that his blood 
felt like it, but his 
He wouldn't have given as much as a thin dime to look at 
the Flood from Mount Ararat 

These l I learned from 
Pete, and they explained the surging and uneasy crowds on 
prior to my arrival Mr. Por 
their honored mayor suddenly 
sing. He had quietly slipped away 
till good, and he had 


' 
mone} never 


were the leading-up details which 


? 


the street, because two days 


terby Newton, once nad 


registered among the m 


the slipping was taken with 


money, known until that 
Fund. That was the 


gone 


him a large sum of the town’s 


1oment as the Amusement tragedy. 

| and whitne 

no man knew Uba ¢ 

yusted fing lally 3 iild’s ball 

and somewhere horize 

was speeding from the anger of his fell 
Back of 


story of Chicago bucket shops and 


of his disappearance lay a lon complicated 
vestments, tne 
agonizing details of whicl 


the Board of ¢ tarted it 


were 
Sanita 
u ed up hi own m 
' nerat 
Fourth of 


Amusement Fund for his ow: 
and f 


at that point he fli 
stunned It could 


lhree mont} 


purposes sought 
Uba City 


one al ‘ sun 


Was plain 


before, a nig! 


prowler hi roken in ie Gander home and 


Mrs. Gander witl 


opinion, ¢ el oper 
pion, 


pounce 
her own parlor lamp; a1 
ith i expre 
snot beyond Porterby Newtor 
Pete Hammond disconsolatel; 
fifteen dollars myself { the fund. That ain’ 
I'll bet if I had five mir 
bone, I 
bucks is what I chipped in 
all in Federal Reserve bills.” 
ing him back,” 


come on a stretcher,” 


ment Fund for me 
hound’ could make h 
Marie! large 
pre paid excursion 

“ Maybe they'll br 


“Tf they do he’ 


I ventured hopefully. 
Pete 


posses hun him righ 


went o 


twelve t 


mournf ) There’ 
to Capistrano. Eve 

starts out *veb Lu 

Wouk 


found out about 


so often a fresh 
itwosmall 
maddened mobs myself i think some 

might have 

belore it was tk late 

joined Pete in words of harsh disapproval and we 
cussed the frailty of From a pedestal o 
recedented popularity) Ivic acclaim tne 
Uba City had tr 


Hanging was too good for him 


} 


headlong into an a 


ame Boiling in oil 
ad a more reasonable sound to the stung citizens as 
they walked and muttered in front of the deserted may 
Every now and the 
ele graphed a fresh description of 
ff sheriff. 
Uba ( 


was upon tn 


ralty office. angered soul 


ty, high and low, suffered poignan 

scene of civi that tne 
Fourth rapidly approached 
Amusement Fund, and sans joy. 
places would be shooting off the festive fireworks, but 


in Uba City the Glorious Fourth would mean nothing 


desolation last 


a town sans mayor, sans 


In a day or so other 


but twenty-seven days to August 


mi 
| REMEMBER now that the Fourth came on Satur- 
J 


day; and on *riday morning, at ten 
lounging in the lobby of the Merchants’ Hotel when, of 
all the people in the world, in walked George Gimble! 
I knew him in a second; and that’s remarkable when 
you think that it was the first time I had |: 
He was a little th 
the chest and his mustache was grayer, but otherwise 


He wore the inevi- 


“clon k, I wrs 


aid an eye on 
George in fifteen years ker through 
he was the same old George Gimble. 
table silk hat and carried a five-pound mahogany cane 
A heavy gold chain circled his bosom and you knew 
him for a man of stability 
Yes, it was the same old George; and he knew 
We shook hands without constraint, though 
there was a time when we would not 
hand Old Man Ti 
teen years ago this summer George Gimble and I 
were partners in a circus and I thought my future 
but, to put it plain, George trimmed 
trimmed me cruelly and threw me out 
time I hated him bitterly; but I sup- 


fade 


me too, 
have shaken 


at all »isagreat soother. Fif 


as settled: 


For some 


under the 
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hand of 
gnawing 
fifteen years; 
not a vengeful man 
Yes, SIT; hiiteer 


Gimble slipped the 


years ago Weor 
prong ll tX 
twist 


about nine linear inches and 
itil ved freely. I’ 
the brief but painful f 


1acts 
To begin wit! 


until it re 


George wa 


and is a good business 


mar 


tly th ODI 
iy Une Pp} 


and I am exac 


the course 


Circus went the v 


Mayor Newton Sang Sweet 
Marie—and He Sang Noth+« 


ing But Sweet Marie 


Well, we 
and George 


KNOWN a 


convent 
Dats, aer 
Oriental 
phants, camels 
wilderness 
Gimble’s 

Right away y 


business ac 


man 

“I’m cutting 
though I'm sorry 

* All right,” 
let go of my 
half-owner of this cir 


“Your mone} 


yng ago for legitim: 
‘I shall probably 


me, but your 1 


was expended k 


poses,” George 
to induce fresh capital nterest 
some time ago. I would t you go if there was any 


way out; but there isn’ 
And thus 


that painful day 


was I fired. I lost my job and my lega 
fteen years ago, and I also found a large 
burned spot on my faith in Naturally 
mighty broken up about it; but I am a light-hearted 


roun 


mankind 


son and time the 


found a job in the 


pain wor tl hunted 
cigaret 

line eve 
friend wt 


and then 


that unromanti 














werent ont 
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Pin Money That Goes Up in Smoke We 
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STORAGE Ol 
PAPER MATERIAL 
Your WASTE PAPER AND RA 


the manufacture of ape 
rags and old papers. He urges that the 
Department should make it 

that the collecting and saving of rags 
nd old papers would greatly better 
existing conditior f 






The Modern Junkman Seidom Peddies Anything and is a Buyer Only 


THE 


f to that point now I 


‘ 


them to term 


give an answer w! 
Madam,’ I say, ‘now is the time when you make 
zh money to buy you adress. And all because you 
the prices of old paper! On the wagon is already 
indred pounds of magazines and you get them at 
nt and a tenth a pound. I shall not dispute wh 
lady know You are sure this is worth two cent 
a half—so you will have a fine profit.’ 

he looks at me sharp and asks if I mean it 
I certainly do. Then she asks: 
What school did you study in? 


I'ne University of Jerusalem,’ I answer; and thi 


»* 


laugh. But don’t think it works that way 
time Oh, no! Lots of ladies don’t give you a 
e. They just get mad and say: 

You can’t cheat me that way. I'll burn that stuff 

I'll sell it to you for a cent less than the paper say 
orth. I guess the paper knows what it’s talking 
and I'm going to show you that you can’t play 
more sharp tricks on me. Stay right here while I 
a match and you'll see whether I’m fooling or not!’ 
hen she does just what she says she will— burns the 
because she can’t get the top price that is paid 
paper mills, hundreds of miles away, after those 
apers have been sorted and passed through the hands 
f four or five dealers. And when it comes to rags, the 
rk that is put on them would astonish any housewife 
the country. She wouldn't do that work for five times 
at ‘t cost and yet she doesn’t take it into account 


t all in the price she demands, 

1 believe that more waste paper and rags are being 
irned to-day, just because the ladies become angry over 
he fact that we wagon men can’t pay what they expect, 
than were burned before all this noise was started in the 
paper 

Other peddlers —as the cartmen are sometimes called 
idmit that experiences of this sort are by no means uncom- 
mon, and that these “spite bonfires’’ must amount to a 
considerable total. Wholesalers, however, declare that if 
the amount of rags and waste paper sacrificed in the 
flames is as great now as before the conservation campaign 
tarted, then the volume of reserve brought out of hiding 
by the present agitation must be immense, for certainly 
the visible supply available for paper making has been 
greatly increased by the appeals to the people on the part 
of the makers of papers requiring materials superior to 
wood pulp. 


Mr. Hastings on the Paper Trade 


ave rags and paper waste is by no means a novelty 
As far back as 1801 the founder of one of America’s great 


paper mills circulated the following appeal, which has a 


_— present campaign to stir the American housewife to 


decidedly familiar sound 


AMERICANS! 


ENCOURAGE YOUR MANUPACTURES AND THEY 
WILL IMPROVE 


LADIES, SAVE YouR Racs! 


; 


As the subscribers have it in contemplation to erect a 
paper mill in Dalton the ensuing spring, and the business 
being very beneficial to the community at large, they 
flatter themselves that they shall meet with due encour- 
iwement. And that every woman who has the good of her 
country and the interest of her own family at heart will 
patronize them by saving her rags, and sending them to 
their Manufactory, or to the nearest Storekeeper—for 
which the subscribers will give a generous price. 

HENRY WISWELL. 
ZENAS CRANI 


WorRCESTER, February 8, 1801 JOHN WILLARD, 


“The Blight Which Has Stricken These Paper Mills Has 


Once Prosperous Mills are Now in Ruins 


In Civil War times it was again found 
attempt to awaken the American housewife 
sity of saving her household waste in ord 
sharp demand on the part of the paper ms 
manufacturers depending upon this kind « 
Then, as now, price and publicity rather 
were found to be the most effective means « 
housewife to take an interest in th 
disgorge the accumulations of rags, 
and papers that had been gathering 
attic. 

Mr. Arthur C. Hastings, preside: 

Writing Paper Company, at Holyoke, Massa 
looks at the household-waste situation in th Vay 
“There is just one way,”’ says Mr. Hasting 
clear view of just what our American lack 
matter of failing to save the family waste 


single industry the one that is most sensit vel ca igh t 
by it. Within fifty miles of this city, which is the center of 
fine paper making in the United States, I can sl 

scores of abandoned and dilapidated paper mills that wer« 
once prosperous and profitable; in fact, not a few of th 


made the men who operated them rich, for their 
generation, and foundations of several immens 
were laid in these deserted old mills that are 
into decay and ruin. 

“For example, I could take you to a paper-ma 
that was familiar to me in my boyhood. At 
contained three busy and prosperous paper 
sure, they were small; but they turned ou 
kind of product, and in this particular } 
rather important function. 

To-day those mills are simply ramsh: 
old-fashioned water wheels are 
time, and I believe that actuall) 
the mills and their water rights, could be boug! 
three thousand dollars. 

‘To me this is one of the most 
could find on the American 
personal associations with thi 
that our national lack of thri 
tained kind—is really respon 
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make this abandone« 


of Goldsmith’s Deserted 


Been a Lack of the Materiais Sacrificed on the Family Trash Fire 
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This is the Kind of Scene to be Encountered in Aimost Any District Once Given Over to the Manufacture of Paper 


the better grades of | t are the same | t and nt ted r 1 ‘ {ft ‘ ‘ 
‘ Amer ar , ; « to et ! g ‘ It it It er ne t tr { } aut » ‘ ‘ { | ‘ 
i stopping a disastr € ea ul emerge appeal and its re ts « t agree ‘ 
W e the Ame in pe n e shametu é ivagant Certal is been d and apyt y i 
l ot saving the nou | iste, the ire equ l ther a itine ol 1 ( \\ le ‘ 
extra rant in the t I r eve art ‘ f fan able Ihe lea I the nm tne t eme ‘ le ‘ 
ip} ling pape ther w ‘ 1 ‘ ind the house es W be a ig esta ed ‘ ‘ 
e sense of the term the greatest friend the paper indu nd the store ea and yield a moderats ‘ e ha 
ever had wa ey ot ladle i All a ce ir ‘ nt t ill those lection, thel Nar New | 
es If he ere! ng ‘ 1 r ids al bywa y and the ena Z I ig ind waste | t M N = 
t lay as he once i e} er make vould | e le ) not discharging a supe functior ar | H 
i a é lor t V pe | erant w, there rt t i ‘ ‘ 
Ne England trade roug A ste Y Inia r rhe t me “A ( 
] I ste gs and pape t i le lat e, v an be i ate 
nd be ( e natura icces | ‘ edale 1 





{ ‘ 
hese circuit ride f ( merce, t vande bber and meta aste ng the 
zg! I te . . « the r epy « ‘ 
‘ t ‘ t i e average é e gathe ey i i ‘ ‘ 
er hailed the red cart of ‘ pedd in An est advantage | x 
t rT l t 4 lye me gene i 
t e f the ’ ot ‘ ‘ t ha f pedd \ the ‘ { the ' 
‘ iw ‘ ee! t ‘ { the m he se ‘ id give the ‘ 
t ul ( la t Sing rag ind ir I ( ‘ art are; i ioreig 
pape t ‘ ‘ ‘ | re > ‘ tit the Ru in J¢ i i t i t nus ¢ 
‘ err ‘ elpne ! ‘ ‘ 0) r veve 4 i ind gr 1 Ya I ele 
€ ne I n the | t ! f e re int true Ne I and type w be found I wing t 
district the } en " t diff t W he nd e of these fl t f | 
] nfe e or i é t ‘ y »la Yankee t pe t ican pu ir i t 
is I can see persor eepe e general store in of an u mor iccessful waste 
the small age f ur ind ntr r In A I e example of t f f ‘ 
roads. I do not t that he r e able to draw f est The gest , ea ‘ ‘ 
the niding ‘ mar ‘ gS and papers a emarne ! 
he old t peddler w ela emains I'ma l He I i ‘ 
t intr ekeepe ake ag f profit th e Ru an Je ! eg ‘ ‘ 
e! lraying é ! It n the } t or fis « I t . I € 
tomer his ma require me ed alior Mf Ne t ta t ri 
part in order t ise a proper amour! rt! nH 
ment throughout |! P ir 
In this work he will unquestional eceive 
port and assistance of the paper manufa ‘ a ne 
makers of clothing ~calie i enter 


The Tin Peddler’s Successor 


“Qo LONG as the American public destroys more 
, er 








aste rags and waste papers than it returns to the 
I these manulacturers mu go to al eas able 
ieng n order to encourage this line of ! isehold thrift “ 
4 iT Ant t? it « Pi t a t lt endabie 
Though it is true tl the campaign for household 
waste saving whicl is just t the country ha 
brought out a hidden reserve of i rags and papers 
and by this token has at are? y Dro the ickKbDone 
of the extreme famine é ame time ‘ et vy 
needful for the n | for the best econon 
nterests of the pul » estal h the st lir ! 
the whole chain of collect and put permanent 
ipporting bas 
len outpouring of reserve st f tl kit ‘ 
from the attics and storeroo I the hole 
helps some the acute emerger we are now 
t it is far fro atislact eve respect ‘ 
ere is no doul t is de led insatislactor 
to thousands of housewives who have been encouraged 
to get together all their 1 rags and papers, and who 
have answered advertisements only to f i that the 









i, and that tI 








e larger deaiers 






who have done the advertising are no longer sufficiently Thia Idie Stream Once Turned the Wheels of Paper Mills Continued on Page 61 
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THé& LAST LUCIFER 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON oTTO FISCHER 





g WAS a bright dawn 
I minds it well. "Tis 
no wot r. I’ve fair 

ise t’ recall an’ detest it 

It misled an’ stripped the 

best of us Newf’un’landers 

t' the lightest need in March 

r. Me—I was six- 
an’ I was fanciful, ac 


t’ my years in the 


ld an’ the mold o’ spirit Nears Cot 
By sing yin _ — ‘Twas as Tranquil Abroad ata 
eer — — be in’ Sabbath Twilight in August Weather 

it the time, 

light to a blush; an’ I thought o’ the cheek I never heared my father ask — 


1 the ler 
1 maid | knowed, as calves will. From my father’s afore. "Twas so sudden, an’ t’ my notion so queer, 
indin’ stage at Rough-an’-Tumble Harbor, shiverin’ ir there was no reason in it that I could fat! 
t, with sleep still gluin’ my eyes, I watched the laughed outright. 
ay swell over the floe an’ climb up the “What you laughin’ at anyhow?” say 
an’ swift. I don’t mind ever seein’ all “You're no smoker, sir,”’ says I. 
o’ gl flow through the clouds an’ flood the “True,” says he; “but that’s nothin’ t’ laugh abou 
1 way more lovely t’ behold. ThinksI--an’I fancied it? You've knowed that all your life long, my son, an’ 
ink of: “The heavens will wastean’exhaust you've hitherto managed t’ control your amusement 


the east an’ there'll be nothin’ left for Come now,” says he; ‘what you laughin’ 


¢ 


Nor was there any flutter or whis “I’m laughin’ at you smokin’.” 

orld. "Twas as tranquil abroad as a “T isn’t goin’ t’ smoke.” 

August weather; an’ ol’ Johnnie Wheel “You’re so pious an’ goodly, sir,” say I, “tha 
ll, too, jus’ like Sunday—spreadin’ comical jus’ t’ think o’ you with a pipe in your big br 
floe, which news had come over beard 


the night. Ay, ‘tis true— we folk “*Tis a spectacle o’ waste an’ ungodliness, my son,”’ sa) 
rumble was all deluded an’ ensnared in a he, “‘that will never stir your naughty mirth.” 


not forgot. "Twas jus’ like my father. He was no lover o’ waste 


sy” Flushed with the correction, I pulled stoutly on my oars 
$e sil. “I'll mend m; 


ough-an’-Tumble was jus’ roarin’ mad t’ be “I’m sorry for my fault, sir,” say 
" first at the slaughter. humor.” 

; my father George Salt says: ‘Here’s a match, § 

h the tickle in the lead o° the Roug “I’m ‘bliged t’ you,” says my father 


mall craft “You is welcome, sir,”’ says George Sal 
says my Uncle Mark; “the sea’s a ‘Bein’ a heavy smoker,”’ says my f 
he way t’ the ice.” doubt your weskit pocket is jammed wi 
begun t’ break. It jus’ fair cracked “Ay,” says George; “maybe 'tis.” 
ks |—an’ I chuckled with pleasure My father took the match then from George Salt; 
ed the mornin’!”’ "Twas t’ be yellow he opened his clasp knife an’ begun t’ whittle the we 
*Twould be drippin’ hot on the ice a sharp point. I mind he bungled the task. With no 
coat an’ go easy, glad t’ berido’ the t’ do but strain my back I watched un idly whilst 
an’ afore noon, anyhow, foolishly pulled on my oars. The haft o’ the little match broke off 
smart wind, he would be wet with oh, maybe half an inch or a mite more; an’ my father we 
*. A nor'east breeze o' wind had “Tst, tst, tst!”’ in disgust, jus’ as if he fancied hisself 
» open in the night. "Twas lyin’a wonderful clumsy an’ wasteful. My father hoped, says he, 
x miles out from the heads o’ Rough-an' that George Salt would spare un another, if need be. 
llfor caution. Inthatstill Skipper George dropped his oar t’ search his weskit pocket 
‘dawdlin’ past inthedrift. Between, but my father says “Pull away, ye idle lubber!” 
"flat; an’ clear an’ flat "twould remain, nothin’ come of it. Still an’ all, afore my father accom- 


here was no ¢ | 


punts crawled home loaded in the frost plished a point sharp enough t’ content the captious taste 
1-—an’ IL shuddered t’ think of it: “‘The — of un, a deal o’ that lucifer was in shreds on the fl 


"out o’ the sea on swift feet an’ may — skiff. I mind well enough the pitiful state o’ that match 


oor o' the 


once then, "way off shore, the the mean remnant that was left— because o’ what come 
ght; an’ by thattime the punts t’ pass. Not the half of it was left—I’ve cause t’ know 
racin’ for i iil us an that; an’ when the shavin’ of it to a point is considered 
men o’ Chance Cove an’ ’ the bulk of it approached not much more than a quarter. 
swarm o’ swiles, an’ I hs Take it weight for weight, an you will, an’ compare the 

’ than the soft feet an’ savage part with the whole. Well, I'll say, then, that "twas more 

ght, whatever it might be than a quarter an’ less than a half. I reckon that’s near 
ather’s big punt. There was four of us enough for good judgment. An’ you'll bear it in mind an 

Mark Oldiand, my mother’s brother, him that you please, my sirs. 


* the course, whilst we others Anyhow, whilst my father shaped the match t’ suit } 


"no wind t’ favor our speed purpose, he looked up; an’ he says, as I've told you: 
"says my father “I’m ‘bliged t’ you, Skipper George. I'm in sore need 
of a match.” 
Mark “What you goin’ t’ do with it?” says I 
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Death Statked the Sea With His Great Nets o' Wind an’ Frost Fiung Out for the Souts o' Men 
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abroad like a foe in 
. 


Jeath stalked 
great 


frost 


win’ a bliz 
we cotched 
floe, wh ] 
in’ off shore 
ith 


beneath 


the sea 
al 
in’ the pans about 
"the snow blinded our 
father 


OW 


earch for my 
{ My Father Could See Us 
Ptain, But He Coutd Not 


Make Us Hear His Cries 


an’ 
We 


the 


i »’ st 
aust 
edge o’ 
while cal n’ 

yin’ “Ahoy, John Tumm! 
father! 


it jumped 


name George Sal 


bawlin’ “Father, oh, ahoy, with all 
t from the gale a 
frost, for a full-tl 
deep ag: yet again an’ again, we 
i” An’ m 
breath throug! 
too; 
altogether, lest we die o’ gangrene 0’ 
rast Call a 
swer at wind flung out our cries 
the floe t’ knowed that 
waited expectant for my father t’ 
well, that our hails would 
the drivin’ ice 


i could wre 
deep o' the roated hail 


come I 
Marl 


there 


con 


manded 


arm it —an’ low, an’ by an’ | bade us cease 


the chest, as many a 


man had died, says he we might, we got no 


all an’ spread 


broadcast over win'’ard— we 


much an stumble out 
; but we knowed, a 
with the 
the pans crunchin’ an’ smashir 


, after that, havin’ coun- 


the snow 


be mixed tumult o’ an’ be cor 


cealed together an’ the big 


bergs topplin’ over. An’ present 
eled it over, we determined that my father must perish or 
irvive, poor man, accordin’ t’ the strength he had for bat 
e, an’ God help un, whilst we looked to our own lives 
We found the sea furnished with power t’ overwhelm u 
then, an didn’t look sharp t’ defeat it 
We'll land without delay,” 
’ we'll be here t’ carry Skipper John ashore 


We 


afe area 


we 


Mark; ‘“‘an’ 


says Uncle 
the mornit 

"Twas too much for the punt t’ 
the sea 
the punt ir 


ina 


withstand must 
Bein’ 


hunted a 


] ; 


leave or perish in the smother 


the midst o’ the floe 
udden, 


sea an’ the 


rish we cor 
oursely 


punt 


save 
haul the 


driven terror, t’ 
frost, 


modious pan, 


alive frorn the an’ made t’ 


Mark 


says George 


“Fetch the ax,” 
Tis aft with 


"m froze to the thwart,’ Says Uncle 


says Unck 
you,” 
Mark. “TI can’t 


chop un free. 


ld the ax an’ strike true in the heave 


ye dunderhead!” says he. “Y 
it through! 
“There now ays | 
pped hisself loose an’ stood up 

beard a wallop,” says he ae 
y head.” 
I cracked his great beard out o’ bondage with all the 
"Twas painful to un, I fancy, as 
back that he growled “Ouch!” an’ 
"in a temper with me afore I had done. Anyhow 
without stavin’ in his chest, 


froze t’ my 


I can’t lift my 


I could command 


I minds 


eard tree an’ 


no lucifers w 


cold here afore 

high, lad the wind’s 
Well 

too We 


haunc } es, « 


now, da 
cowered in th 


} 
Lose 


An’ then w 


roar pa 


' 


heads dow! 
the 
punt an’ 


with wind 


o’ the 


silent, all of us, presently, 
A long, long time, 


o’ frosty 


able for talk 
the length of its tale 
in drifts u 


the speed o’ the night 


r 
0 


of its snow 


a measured minute, ticke 

“Man alive! 

hort o’ fearful! [1 
het?” 


as eal 


minute 


t ’ 
i Cal 
’ ) 

y enoug! 


We had the whol 


together, 


creepin’ under 


struck the ice from his We capered 
the icicies from ‘ 

his cap. An’ t 
the lee of a point of our 
pan we hauled the punt 


the 


legs an’ 


hen from 


out o water ar 


turned over for shel- 
ter from the wind 
lucifers left?’’ 
Un Mark t’ 


ait, wher 


says 
cle George 
we wasstowed 
away 

George fumbled in |} 
weskit pocket 
a ap 


Skipper Mark,” 


‘Il ‘low | 


enteous 


have 
“Oh, no 
nele Mar! 
‘I tells you 
I got plenty an 
I must hav 


Mark t 


il you 


Unel 


isted on pit 


George 
in come 


ade 


le Marl 


our knees drawed 
e!} un t’ wait for the mor: 
over the edg 


ind about 


bein’ dull ar 


too cold an’ 


ur 


an! 
minutes an’ | 


us. I counted 


“One, two, three, four, five, six”’ 


d off 


ike a clock "I 


I 


e night t’ 


ten o'clock, eleven o'clock, midnight, one « 


in’,an’ all thed 


new, after all, 


throug 


t } 
owed 
I gr 


An’ 


fallin’ wonderful 


it look 


beyond; al I 


mal hours 
t the lar iy ) 
rh alive t’ the dawr 
When I 
ieved for he 


maybe he wi 


‘ ght 
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al Ww 


Afore Dawn the Pelican Steamed Out o' Twilliingate Harber an’ Begun t' Search Out the Lost 


July 8, 1916 


says George 
Uncle Mark 
chest an’ the 


an’ gaspin’ 
He bade 


punt t 


mew! 
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‘em and abuse ’em and rob 
when a lumberjack come 
he drive with his pockets 
Chese fellers is lucky if they 
wed one that come out last 
lars to show for } : 
vives . m hs 

He stopped sudden 
night-watchin’ for you,” 


lim. “Now let’s go bac 


,”’ Steve said, and taking Jim’ “7 Love Him,"' She Whispered. “‘But I Can't. I Can’ 
r granted led the way to the spring 
an hour before he consented to begin the bh: ‘ Kowter 


{tramp. It was completed as silently as had beer rned and ri 
r Steve led Jim past his shanty, but not i 


nd » the road where the buggy s ood lim turned to Mora 


Wait he said, and shortly reappeared, leading the You had 


i somet! 


ng 
e which he helped Jim to hitcl from his habitual pe 


climbed to the seat and extended his hand Ste That was it,” J 


» movement to take it roon 


»bliged to you than I can say,”’ Jim said 


iid briefly, and turning his back strode fP\HAT night nill 
g the scrub oak and jack pine watchman whose resignation he had accepted 
m drove was not intended by Nature to of the fireroom door Through the long, dark 
f , 


rom place to place He possessed two had time and quiet for reflection Hi 
one a studious walk, the other a self-satisfied trot lated by the 
is a negligible acceleration of movement. So it wa clarity of vi 


occurrences of the day; 
ion, a straightness of t 
when Jim reached Diversity. Slow as the progress concentration. His problem, in all it 
it did not give Jim time to cool down from the boiling lay plain before him. He fancied | 
point he had reached; instead, it irritated him, brought enemies’ plans; | 
him where explosion was inevitable 


Ss oWnN plans began to 
Against Welliver and the Clothespin 
He returned his horse to the barn and started down the have to defend himself by business makeshif 
treet toward the mill, forgetful that he had eaten nothing cial strategy. Them he did 
but Steve's snack since breakfast As he passed the hotel he 
he saw Moran on the piazza Moran who had taken yester 


noon’s train to the city 


not underestim: 
exaggerate their menace To defend hin 
Moran his best course was 

come his business to seek 


i, gripped his temper with both hands, : there to deliver his first blow 


check, and spoke It 


ou’re back soon,” he said 


was common talk that M 
Y ambitiously. His former holdings had beer 
Didn't ge y at all. Wire met me half way: 


ow the affairs which he seemed to control w 
and called me 


were 
tude He had traveled from the one to the other 


rhat’s good,” id Jim with another of his sudden pace, a space so short that Jim felt sure 
esolutions I you're here Can you walk down sufficient to multiply his fortune 


an must 


e mill with me I want to show you something.” lim that Mor 
Glad to,’ said Moran, rising 


cover so much ground 
‘he older man attempted casual talk as they went where he had spread se] 
along, but Jim’s answers were monosyllabic, even brusque That area, Jim thought, he mus 
Moran studied the young man’s face out of the corner of himself, he must strike 
his eye, wondering what was in the wind. He was puzzled, It was daylight when he left the mill and tr 
easy; and he ceased his conversation and speculated « toward his bed at the widow's. On his way 
asi bilities 


Beam, who regarded him with amazeme 


Jim led him round to the rear of the mill At the fire ‘Up kind of earl; 
oom door he paused and called: ‘‘ Kowterski.”’ “No, 
Presently a bulky figure emerged from the gloom that boyishness. ‘ By the way 
was beyond the doorway. The man was big, with a clums: man to take Kowtersh 
bigness, not #9 tall as Jim, but heavier by fifty pounds. He “What's the matter 
came forward slowly **When he left,”’ said Jim a 
= Here,” said Jim ‘Come here.” 


y, ain't y ’” asked Bean 
just a bit late 


advising him to go to the dent 
Kowterski recognized Jim and ducked his head. He looked down at hi } 


‘Evenin’, boss,”” he said, then looked into Jim's face Beam’s eyes followed his employ 


mething he saw was disquieting, for he halted, took a 


with sudden comprehens 
ep ba kward, started to raise his hands. 


t “It was him, eh?” he asked 
Putting the weight of his body into the blow, Jim struck Jim nodded 


**] won't be down till afternoor 
im. Kowterski stumbled, went down. He lay still an 


Beam walked on his way, 
tant where he had fallen, then wallowed to his knees countered Nels Nel 
ind remained in that position 
mumblingly ridding his mouth of 


blood and teet} 


Grit said Jim 


chuckling Present 
son and recounted what he had ledrned 


with certain amendments and 


‘Some bos 
ightedly 
bosses, 
the DOJ ) 

Which would 
Jim exceedingly ha 
heard it 

Jim devoured the breakfast 
the widow | ! ly for him, 
and went of He went 


to sle ep 


‘ 
consciousnes 
open wWwartare 
and Morar 
done last 
declaration 
eloque nt € 
opinion of the 
Moran would | 
fe 5] late it correct 
It was after 
when Jim awoke 
the widow had key 
warm for him 
‘"S my experienc 
said severely, 
more for their 


Putting the Weight of His Body Inte the Biow, Jim Struck Him nights than az 
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rnificantly. Jim looked across the table into the old for Peleg. Dolf,” he said shary lg : 
man’s twinkling eyes, shrewd, kindly eyes belonging toa show Peleg and the feller that putt ‘ ‘ ‘ M 
nan d learned humankind by scores of years of some real politics ] 
neet them in their adversities. Zaanan said no “You bet!” said Dolf 
I re itr é ip his map I M ar J $ é | 
I ike A Jir “tl 1 ve n me alfa ques 
) f the kind I was omar t 4 He's the tize said Zaana 
Fol s s UOpr 1 KNOCKS r i lellers do rhe try t git J tne a 
7aana Ma ¢ itr € times it goe sne Za in? ed 
ast his house quiet in the ri And sometimes it’s hard * Dolf aid he f iS g t y J 
t is a gre 4 what w i 1 S ) 
Much ot ed Jir i Where w I find Le Bar?” That we was goin’ to roll up our sle« 
“Stid I ‘ stidd) Before you K up that an l€ pants « I'n ‘em,”” said Dolf bel gerently 
. t it ar nota 
You're one of the 
f ing me 
a4 
I alterward 
i ] li tl re 
t Lk me) | nge 
t s n Vv tk ‘ 
He i x ed, great é 
ted enever Ww 1d have | 
entured, f Zaa ) | 
$ Sacred 
‘Ju j | 
a Y WW y 
ar t 
D lieve 
1aa 4 1 
innou r | ‘ ‘ | 
t rur “ | 
© tle enn | 
| 
a i eyed his hencl \7 
il Git a bre h, Dolf Y 
G a atl l es I ‘ R 
( i sullocate Hur 
I é He é 
; 1 ¢ es | H 
- ;' d 1 ‘ 
ss e T mil i | 
‘ twenty year 
be Aa . r 
I t i said Jir | 
eere at hin 
grunveda | ‘ 
I } g as I “ 
I he said 
Maybe n powers 1 
g M e this here Wha 
As! i is uprisin’ of ‘ He 
f hink maybe it’s He " 
t l was pu ym the shell ‘ { 
But 1 don’t hanker t« ‘ r 
yr shelf nvhow i 
not to make room! rr Peleg ‘ } | 
But it was bound to come es we } 
some day Folks likes ‘ 
change, and I’ve been | he ans 
be i 
mighty permanent. ‘ ‘ 
Che old man leaned back 
in his chair and looked be ie 
yond Jim and Dolf; forgot ‘ 
t er is | tl yugnts arriea \J 
him ba over the years fa hig 
When he spoke it was not t t 





them, it was to the people | 
to his people, whom he had 

rved and ruled for mors \# 
than a quarter of a century 


Yes, folks,” says he, ' 


, : nr ‘ 
’ <a” ’ | Yt e 
Fa od . “ if = : = ‘ ed a: 


Jim Could See the Man Kuneeit Upon a Marked Log and Drive a Spike Into It He Feit a Hot Fiame of Rage 


what some of you Is sayi! 
calc’late I'm 
a boss. But if you was to 


r 
rect 
is correct I 


look at my Dank account or 











irch out my property 
| I i hat kind of a boss. I've things inthis Don't cale’late i say I is pert i I I ‘ ‘ I i 
1 ise | a fitted torun em thar uu. I'd Sort of insinuate the | wt r 
e liked if id the spunk and gumption t and ten year? Nort t r ee! ‘ t 
t ngs ‘ es l e let it sometimes, and iy hight leit me é 
the ad to cle ip the mes Dumr began | I t 
Don't thir tol that all these ears has been pleas- looked a C,ues ‘ } It l I a 
me I what l'd 1 } t 1 it Tt Ni siree! i € ea ent \? 
there was ngs l 1 ami oO (y i Za i 
to git somewheres and be methir ( uid D . | 
i i I hair ad not e to spare to lain’t or me , alte i N 
Frame, owin’ t atters of urn that heriff and the ] ‘ 1 the M 
v Dive t vant no heaver en | e kit and bilin’ of | bee ect ‘ 
t t's a good place for mar é e count I ‘ I 
l rT es i te | ar i be t i Sit t l Vt been i i tr ied 1! | t ‘ ‘ 
one man’s had as much chance t county as I want to he fl ‘ 
ant er Calc'late I'll need wv € l M i 
nd 1 ts I might ’a vent buildin’ up usually start a job he can’t see his v to f h. | 
ne I’ve spent buildin’ up you. But I guess on you when you're needed. Louis Le Bar lives four mile M t ‘ ise Marie D 
you're tired of it. If’twasa good man andatruemanand to the west. How's things at the widder’s D he t eye 
a man worthy of trust I calc’late 1 could ste p out of the sid’able cacklin’ er you 10¢ he?’ He topped i checker } 1 were gi r 


way. There’s times when I git mighty tired. Dut not scratched his head and appeared ponder. Day, young Continued on Page 5! 
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Pay as You Fight 
A COMPUTATION 


direct money 


puts the 
June and 
hort of fifty billion dollars; 
cost to Japan It was the 
this direct money 
of « apital or of national wealth 
War expenses are met mainly 
Far the greater part of what 
the barring human life 
produced since war began. 


from a German source 
wt of the war for two years 
timated at 


include the 


heing ¢ just 
this doe not 

a year and a half ago to take 

wt asso much destr 
Of course that is not 
it of current 


ever 


uction 
at all so 
production 

umed in 


has been cor 


and limb 


war 
has been 

4 London insurance company some time ago loaded six 
notor bu American bonds, valued at more than 
hey were presently shipped to New 
, and their proceeds paid for war munitions. England 
but the United States was 
The final loss of 
rid wealth consisted simply in so much good pig iron and 


ses with 
lorty million dollars 
Yor 
Vas poorer by the transaction, 


cher by the profits on the war orders. 


ther materials that were shot away when they might have 
been usefully employed. 


Other neutral countries are having much the same sort 


boom that selling stuff of various kinds to 


at high prices. Japan, though nominally a 


f war we are 
ligerent 
In such countries, as here, 

In the belligerent coun 


belligerent, is in the same case 
cumulating rapidly 
selves sore lines of trade are booming, and hith- 
inemployed labor has made productive; no 
ibt there is a greater effort at economy among all classes. 
Probably the wealth in inanimate 
goods is little short of what it was two years ago 


beer 
world’s economic 
In ship- 
With 
to produce men in sufficient quantity to replace 
front the world could apparently go on fight- 
war waste being offset by increased pro 


icter economy. 


tance, new construction has offset losses 


Voting for President 
THERE is no 


paig? 


telling at this writing what the present 
Leaving it out of account, the 


of 1896 was the first and the last since reconstruc- 


will develop. 


; in which voters were presented with a clean-cut 
of so that 

it as actually touching his owr 
that called out the 
‘s voting strength recorded in recent years 
1896 to 1912 population increased thirty-four per 
| presidential 
ng to the influx of immigrants the 

no doubt, did not increase in the same propor 


concrete a sort every man could 


interests 


highest 


{ Conse 
campaign proportion 


‘ ountry 


vote increased less than nine 
unusual 


! yet a great many people who might 
1 in 1912 did not take the trouble to do so. The 
ined vote for Roosevelt and Taft was less than the 


got a 


oth er 


at n: 


It eight years before, when he 


Rooseve 


tion of the popular vote than any 


r received. Never before or since has there 
isive preference for a candidate as to give 
er cent above a majority of the popular vote 


a dec 


political literature 


the Electoral College; but 


des figure extensively in and 


so far as the 


popular vote is concerned, a landslide means an advantage 
of two or three per cent over the leading opponent If this 
campaign develops a really exciting issue it will proba- 
bly call out at least a million voters who would otherwise 
stay at home; and a million votes distributed to the best 
advantage would decide most of our presidential elections. 


Mr. Greeley’s Score 
NA EASURED by influence and fame, Horace Greeley 
M*. 


as, no doubt, the greatest American editorial writer. 
It is agreeable to reflect that he was wrong in his opinions 
about half the time. He wished, instead of fighting the 
Civil War, to let the Southern States secede and set up for 
themselves, saying he hoped “never to live in a republic 
whereof one-half was pinned to the other by bayonets.” 
What a smashing phrase! On paper it is fairly unanswer- 
able; for what could be more absurd theoretically than a 
free government with one-half coercing the other half to 
tay in when it wanted to get out? 

All the same, in fact, the pinning with bayonets pro- 
ceeded, and almost everybody now approves it. But only a 
churlish soul could count it up against Horace that he was 
wrong then. Half the time he was right, and when wrong 
he wrote a corking sentence. To be right half the time and 
eminently worth reading when wrong! What a record for 
the envy and despair of lesser followers of his trade! 

His may be called a perfect score; and perfection hap- 
pens only once in a generation or two 


Unconscious Militarists 


THE Navy Bill, as it passed the House, appropriated 

two hundred and seventy million dollars, which is con- 
siderably more, to the best of our knowledge, than any 
other nation ever appropriated for a navy in time of 
peace—twenty per cent more, for instance, than Great 
Britain appropriated in the fiscal year 1913-1914 

Yet this provision for sea defense, we read, is miserably 
inadequate. Whether the appropriation was judiciously 
directed is immaterial for present purposes, because if it 
had provided more battleships and fewer cruisers it would 
still have painfully disappointed those who have become 
infected from Europe with exactly the same truculent 
suspicious, invidious patriotism that caused the great war 
They want a far bigger navy and conscription. Most of 
them, no doubt, are honest in saying they do not want 
militarism 
that a huge navy and conscription are militarism. 

You can readily see how it works. The extreme propa- 
ganda for preparedness consists in shouting to Uncle Sam 
that he is being insulted and browbeaten and is going to 
get licked; Germany is about to bombard New York; 
Japan is ready to land in California; he will be slapped in 
the face, have his goods stolen and his throat cut. It con- 
sists, in fine, in inculeating a raw-sore spirit of truculent 
suspicion of his neighbors. Get that thoroughly inculcated 
and war follows as a matter of course. 

Take your peaceably inclined man; tell him day by day 
that his neighbors are circulating insults and threats; that 
they are going to thrash him and sack his house. When you 
have nettled him to the point where he goes out looking 
for insults he will be quite sure to find one 


The Perfect Plank 


| fe ey judicially considering the national platforms 
44. that have been presented to an expectant public we 
are inclined to award the palm to the following plank: 


being too excited to perceive the obvious fact 


The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith in govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people, as a 
measure of justice to one-half the adult people of the 
country, favors the extension of suffrage to women; but it 
recognizes the right of each state to settle this question for 
itself, 

Taking all the platforms together, various other planks 
press this one close for first place, and possibly a more 
intensive study would alter.our judgment; but at present 
we think this is as near to perfection as it is humanly 
possible to go in the platform art of jollying everybody and 
then leaving them exactly where they were before. 

The only criticism that occurs to us is that the artisans 
of the sentence, while they got Lincoln in by implication, 
might have found means to get Washington in too. 


Election Figures 
TMHOSE who like to amuse themselves by calculating 


probabilities from 


this 


past performances may conside 
The vote cast for Bryan in 1896 was high-water mark 
for the Democratic Party. No candidate of that party since 
then has polledsolargea vote. Theelectorate has increased; 
but none of the increase, as expressed by popular vote for 
President, has gone to the Democrats. Samuel J. Tilden, 
in 1876, was the last Democratic candidate who received a 
majority of the popular vote 

True, a big Democratic vote in the South goes by default. 
Where a Democratic nomination is equivalent to election, 


July &, 1916 


; 
y ywnte 


When 


th 


p 
nominated 
electorate takes the 
six Southern states | 
and Kansas, | 
for President 
V ison Was 


President 


es 


as Illinois 


received less t 
forty-two per cent of the 


1860 got less than forty per 
ably « ose to being defeated | 
after he } r 


midst of a grea 


trated a 


sively in his fav 
popular vote, t 
shows that n 

expect intellige 


is engaged in making 
The Voters Who Vote 


ET us once in a while be 
and his machine. With 
of government 


then. For 
voters in Cook C 


would no ¢ 
instance, there 
yunty, Illi 
Superior Court judges was |} 
a hundred and fifty thous 
efficient political 
toger C. Sulliy 
this machinism 
side, the 
bly have cor 
nominees 
chauffeurs — fifty 
twenty-six cigar-st 
nineteen Daseball 

We do not 
great intere 
but it drag 
matter of pr 
machine interventior 
I nited stats . 


rte 10 ike € jug? 


W lid go by 


watering, and at the 
the desire f¢ 
zation of companie 

If a million shares are 
millionth part of 


share pretends on 


wr underwriti 


whatey 
its face 
ago compan! notably 
ized with unvalued s} 
was not popul ; 
say on its face 
me hundred dollar 
Thus, the 


‘ 


ste 
commo!r OCK, @% 
dred dollars, 
a tangible na 
organized wit 
promotion of 
plan. Promoters ar 
before, bi 
The stoc kh 
pany may earn, | 
Th ; idea OD‘ 


it no 


A great many 
neighbors at 
dollars = 


in doll: 


Board 


The Shipping 
N ITS latest form, as this wr 
tl - ies Vy, , 


members 


fortunes « 
in shippir 
Senate 

What we 
including the 
to attract capital into the shipp! 
board with power to fix rates a 
will repel capital. A strictly! 


be less in 


wcates of Gover 


iposing, but it wil 
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ROMANCE OF A BOOK FARMER 



















































r] t if t t t ‘ t 
that ¢ ind cou ‘ “ ‘ I I \ 
‘ ialid and dis ( Belt. He ume ‘ x I 
t} é ‘ icce ff ‘ il ‘ D K f G 
‘ ur stvle of arc} f ( I 
f , art Phe i re J ul wer 
{ tne raight, and 1 east ‘ ‘ Fy 
them tft ‘ nt e* ‘ é \ i 
rhe ire a square ‘ ‘ t ere vi elve ‘ 
t ( peaut the g t i t | 
i t 1 ive i I nare of | K-to-the ander I V Stand ta ind gre ela é t i 
culture 1 ol Vis pe e who thought the rest of us the feed ‘ ed i ‘ g t rt Major Ridgeway'’s Pup Farm 
; f 3; and themselve eeded to f their farms awa\ etweer i era et } 
q by doing « n ent But it wouldn't be fairto ar n é ‘ e |} | (yh ples 
irge su K fa ng, because, in all pro We maybe t ‘ " I t i ‘ ‘ 
‘ t tne \ i I ed ul the had g ar the u I ne e that tl N England ‘ 
busine Jeff Sharpe, } \ er an exan e of the erary mar 1 epelled tror ( he eautie ‘ 
no gave i g a perfe tly fair cl ance to eed eCaUuse 1 the t ' the U gre t 
' His fu ( UV) er Geoffre oNarpe ind when he usted the g i I ger t, because 
came to the P Fa £ i it O. Geoffrey Sharpe it didr ke Eng 1. We ge f ou t M 
Eve . s i lef t wever VS w farn ng I t 
{ ‘ e |} be Of « ‘ the meetings of And in that Mr. O. Ge ey Shar} ‘ ‘ 
our Coéperative Grain Dealers’ A ation, the wags w eed whe ‘ I Fa He 
Sharpe t at the Ridgew Pup Farn 1} if for the ‘ | \ 
Be ~ i i tter is he I him tne If i | l ~ t ‘ ™ 
j | there " V t the Pup | t and 
M ttle g iughter Ma ays t Jef t al ter cou ma ! é i in of 
| ance i she hope ) pu a} Jeff's et If Dicke | ‘ Halla s Mr I I O 
t ] Dr - 4 the qyut st ( i! e be suct » let madt ta e I > t e 
a nga mance the ( 1 Belt? Ma tisf ho knew | ‘ ‘ ‘ M Ridge ' 
1 ( t e is now the r t of he vn firs and ! I I ‘ ( t i 
= . ther f fai ‘ 
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I e see e Corn Be t re 
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ve | fr ery and {| - ] i 
& DIEW erit andt e thing I 
i have a i ed, are ir 
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ever see it e agalr No- l 
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Corn Belt Romance 
| HAVE seen it when the far-off 
s ilders of its low hills were i vid 
blue with violets, or when anem- I 
one vere | ishing tl rw ) 
heads up through the gray grass« 
under grayer é et tasa 
ocean whose swe vere hills and \ 
whose ripples were theshad ol 
cTint ng grasse ea ga i 
a iar i the t ‘ A 4 ot 4 = 
' marred b homestead ta i 
I have lived th tne 1 fowl, \\ ‘ ( 
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! etn Se R 
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, burnt sod 
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" ugh eve 
2 gr ‘ 
e tumbie- I 
from} 
t ock to hollow he autu 
give al ng tosee itagain; bu i 
I never can, for the d does “Hey! Got Time to Carry a Trunk?*’ 
not hold its like. } j re 
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“No,” said he, “I had barely enough to 
pay for the equipment. I owe for the whole 


forty way equal to his enthusiasm. What shoul 

he do? He had been sent off by his family 

because he was wild and they couldn't af-  bally farm. But I think we can it go, 

ford the luxury of keeping him—and Major don’t you know!” 

Ridgeway’s correspondence did to I told hi f 
he 


them a financial start in England—they all 
had more money than any of us possessed. 
Their remittances were struggled for by the 
saloons and gambled for by our local tin 
The Farmers’ changed its 


with sharp steel teet} , twenty 
The driver had attempted 
turn the harrow too short, and it had 
The outer section of 


the air and drove th 


section 


make 


to double up 


horns Saloon seem m the farm was too big for him; 


that } 


section down int 


the doubletree at one 
1 to pull the traces under the 
and over the 


» horse back 


s had begun to prance for the 
ked spirited horses, even for farm 
i ce, who had been reared on a 
hat if th were not turned 
» let the harrow straighten out 
t, tangle the team up in the 
year if he hung to the lines, 
throw the driver on the sharp teeth, now 
ticking out instead of down; or if he let 
them go the runaway horses would almost 
ly jerk the harrow upon themselves 
torn as by bayonets. The driver 
utterly incompetent to straighten 
tangle, which was fast becoming 
ally dangerous; so Alice ran tothe horses’ 
s, turned them sharply to the right and 
eased therm forward. The harrow straight 
1, the right-hand section coming down 
with a sharp chop, and when Alice had 
quieted the horses and looked back she saw 
the driver lifting the harrow to release his 
foot. Instead of keeping out of the way, as 
any farmer would have done, he had stood 
helplessly gazing at the girl who was so 
killfully getting him out of his scrape 
and had got a steel spike, three-quarters of 
in inch thick, right through the flat part of 
his foot. “Thank you very much,” said 
he, lifting his hat. ‘‘ Very stupid of me to do 
that. I’m a beastly duffer, you know, at 
this work!” 
* You're hurt!” she ex laimed, looking at 
the blood gushing up out of his boot Oh, 
ou’re awfully hurt!’ 
Ow, not at all, I assure you,” 
ed —and keeled over in the dirt \ 
through the foot will put ‘a man out a 
us anything I know of. 


ley 
would upse 


and possibly, 


certal 


ened 


he re 
pike 


soon 


First Aid for Jeff's Foot 


Aiice tied the team to a wagon standing 
near, dragged fool Englishman to a 
clean hard spot in the old road, with a 
tussock of grass for a pillow, ran to the 
for water and remedies 
he kept there in case any of the children 
hould get hurt, ran bac k, doused his face 
with the water and brought him to; and 
then, against his weak protests, took off his 
hoot cleansed the wound with 
water and spirits of camphor, wrapped it up 
with torn linen which she evolved from the 
flooded it with 
of arnica, put on an outer covering 
made of a grain bag which she found in the 
wagon, helped him to the spring seat, threw 
nto the wagon his boot and 
him to Lodge, as they called the Pup 
Farm, and delivered him to Major Ridge 
‘sman Pulver. He notified the major, 
that young Sharpe, who had 
come on, had already rendered th« 
major on his contract to give his 
pupils medical attention asa part of the quid 
ro quo for the seventy-five pounds a year 
h he charged for their board and 
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choolhouse some 


and 8OCK, 


irrounding circumstances, 


tincture 


" 
sock, drove 


the 


way 
| suppose, 
ist 


liable 


h whk 


introduction to the 
Major Ridge 
study consisted of family 
morning to keep his contract 
for religious and moral surroundings— and 
for the rest of the day the boys were sup 
sed to absorb agriculture from the plow 
the f the farm harness, the 
irrveombs f cows, and other 
ractical farm contacts. It was exactly like 
Squeers’ plan of making his boys work 

the gr is and garden, with no pre 
ise, however, on the part of Major Ridge 

ay in the direction of book or laboratory 
idy. We farmers envied the major at 

t shrewdness in actually obtaining 


rhis \ : Be cy’s”’ 
Puy 


’ " } 
) curriculum, 


ayersevery 


handle 


teats 


oun 


is 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars cash, 
annually, for keeping his hands, 
us had not or ly to keep 
em F vay them for their work 
It looked to us as if he had the Southern 
1olders beaten in the labor market by 
undred and seventy-five dol 
lars a year a head. But we did not under- 
tand the Pups 
Britons never can and these 
chaps were typical Britons. They averaged 
etty They certainly 
seat a rich carmine tint; 
: were sup} 
their sins, and others be 
lies could not afford to give 


but also 

ave 
exactly thre 
be slaves 


wildne SS 


Dp 
guve 
‘ 


yosed to be in 


name to the House of Lords, and Jimmy 
Preston, once a British soldier, was made 
its manager by the German brewers who 
owned it. On the other side of the 
Hoffman, a German saloonkeeper 
who owned his own place, renamed it the 
the American trade 
Our local poker players taught the Britons 
their pecu art, to which they took much 
more naturally than to American agricul- 
ture at the Pup Farm. The major found it 
impossible to enforce discipline, and it took 
as much effort to get a day’s work out of 
the Pups as the labor was worth. He got his 
yearly fees for keeping them, and he had 
the questionable pleasure of their compat 
when they were at the I and that 
about 
Jeff 
them 
and he 
major 


him: t 


street 


Julius 


senate, cater to 


soage, 
all 
was pretty 
There was no studying to be 
graft there was for the 
and what was there for 
join the gang? He and a 
young fellow named Wyatt— nicknamed 
Puffin—were the most industrious of the 
crowd, however. Puffin, 
of unexpected deaths in his fam 
rich and succeeded to a title, and fora 
time before his death sat in the Brit 
House of Lords, where he made only 
speec h. It was on the subject of ** The Influ 
ence of the Settlement of the Prairie States 
of America on British Agriculture.”’ It made 
Lord Puffin an authority on conditions pre- 
vailing in American farming; and he had 
the good sense not to try speaking on any- 
thing else He and Becky worked off and 
on, until something happened in England 
which cut off Jeff's remittances. He had 
been cleaned out at poker, just after receiv- 
ing his last and was dead broke. 
Major Ridgeway immediately kicked him 
out, and in view of the fact that the check 
gambled away had contained the Major's 

tuition’’ money, this was only business 
At that, Jeff was no worse off than the rest 
had h 
and a good education 
ing that made it 
starvation 

He and Alice had cult 
fully arranged accidents, 
tine 
accident 
had made 
and knew 
Alice did; 
country, generally accompanied by one or 
two of the pupils of her school, looking at 
birds with Jeff's opera glasses, and looking 
them up in a book which Jeff procured. He 


alsoshowed her how to make an herbarium 


of 


done, 


nearly as wild as any 
sensed the 
his work, 


» do but 


through a series 


ly, became 


one 


check, 


health, his two hand 
It was only his ra 


m that he faced 


of us, since he 
seem tol 


vated, by 

a sort of clande 
the rrow 

rd Jeff 
t England 


birds thar 


care 


er ince 
d of b 


tion of nest 


acquaintance ¢ 

She was for 
! 

a collec 

the r 

so thev used ti 


arne f more 


» walk about the 


These accomplishments on his part seemed 
to her, I have no doubt, perfectly 
ful things; } 


wonder 
for she was o an ignorant 
frontier school-teacher easy exam 
ination in the ad beer 


none too easy ! 


commot ‘ } 


ow her 
Turned Off the Pup Farm 

Yet, tanding 
knowledge of the worl 1, f 
and in spite of his nice manners, 
that she should not go about with | For 
he was a wicked, gambling, roistering fel 
low, who was supposed to be either a fugi 
tive from justice or the ne’er-do-well son of 
some Englishman who had shipped him to 
get rid of him. He never spoke of his fam 
ily. It was hard to induce him to speak of 
himself. He treated her beautifully, and to 
walk about with him was just like reading 
a book, but he was certainly not a man to 
whom she could stoop Besides, he was a 
foreigner, and his manner of mouthing his 
English would make him the laughing 
stock of any gathering of the sort of people 
she knew; and-—-well, there was no use in 
even thinking about it. And what was “‘it”’ 
anyhow? There was no it 

When Jeff was kicked off the Pup Farm 
Major Ridgeway sent his luggage to the 
station and took a check for it from the sta- 
tion agent. When this check was delivered 
to Jeff it constituted a receipt in full, from 
the Sharpe family to Major Ridgeway, for 
one son received in a damaged condition 
and abandoned in similar state. Jeff told 
the major he would walk to town. He 
wanted to think. He had no money with 
which to pay his fare to England or any- 
He had no skill in anything but 
shooting, tennis, polo, and various games of 
and in the latter h 


Jeff’ 
birds and plant 


Alice ANE “ 


notwith marvelou 


im 


where else 


chance is Skill Was In no 


show that Geoffrey might easily win a com 
petence in America in a few years 
it saved the family’s face to | 
tell their friends that Geoffrey 
“rawnching” in America where the mil 
lionaires are manufactured. In a country 
overcrowded with folks too good to work 
the Sharpes are really not to be blamed, 
suppose. The boy was bitter and ashame 
and miserable and perplexed and in de 
spair. He wanted to town al 
think—and may have been aware of the 
fact that the road to town took hin 
Alice Bailey’s schoolhouse. Any 
and when he had passed it a few 
stopped and sat for a while on 
which some old glacier had dropped 
His heart was beating rather high 
hands were trembling. He was thirsty 

and he knew that Alice always kept a 
pail of water on a bench in the schoolroon 
Would give him to drink? He would 
and he walked up to the outer door, 
open, and through the entry 
inner one was cl 


no hum of reci 


seside 
be al 


had gone 


yl€ 


walk to 


" 
ne 


how 


ar 


ask 
which was 
hall to the 
There was no sound within, 
tation, no shuffling of feet, no piping voice 
pleading “‘ Please, kin I leave my seat?”’ or 
“*Please, may I speak?”’ There was only 
droning hum, coming down througl 
hatch leading up into the rafter 
of the mud wasps plying their n 
yn the beams. He li 
looked repeatedly a 
It wa 


there 101 ay t 
t 


which 


open 
attic, 
sonry ¢ stened long ar 
as he | { 
valuable 
and 
racket 

| 


istened he 


whi 
but he 


ge ntly opened the door and looke« 


Jeff Gets a Legacy 
It was one of those days, not 
rare, when none of Alice’s pupils had 
She was her cheap pine desk, onl 
four or five feet before him, facing the arra 
of empty seats and the shabby little schoc 
room. Or she would have been facing thet 
if she had not had her head bowed on a big 
book lying on I which Jeff 


t} 


‘ome 


aione at 


abby 


the desk at 
the herbarium 
and when 
d of the « reaking door he 
ing with tears 


fa 
tammered 


00k 
He 


sne 


recognized as saw 
ne Was \ vv. 


head at our 


raised her 


*I say!’ I thought 
Ww 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘they said y 
back to England!” 

I have no idea what took place ther 
that Alice and Jeff lice’s | 
that, when had conscientious 
mained at her post until three, they walke 
four miles farm, and Alice ir 
troduced Jeff as a young friend of hers wh 

When my 
wife found that Ridge 
Vay Pups she wanted me to send him pact 
ng for Alice’s sake; but I convinced her 
that we couldn't send the fellow away hur 
gry, and that 
have to keep him over night and take him 
to town the next day. She saw the justi 
of this, and by the time Jeff had eaten her 
meat and her salt and had spent half a 
in with her and Alice, 
was for giving him a chance. She was ever 
willing to let him take a horse and 
and drive Alice back to her boarding 

a 
r 


* he 
KI vi 


ate Alice unct 
she 


over to my 


wanted a job as a farm hand 


he was one 


in common decency we'd 


nour converse she 


buggy 
I don’t see how it is possible for ¢ 
lishman to be poor as a permanen 
they many 
know, that the ones domesticated among 
us through the Ridgeway Pup Farm—and 
twenty or thirty must have become perma 
nencies—seemed always to | g lega 
cies from aunts. Jeff hadn't working 
for me three months—not long enough to 
have become even a passat le hand, greet 
as he was—when he got a legacy from ar 
aunt. It amounted to four or five thousand 
dollars. He finished his month’s work, so as 
to give me a chance to get another hand 
and the next thing we heard we were asked 
to go to the little Episcopal rectory in the 
county seat to see him married to Alice 
At the wedding he told my wife and me 
that he had bought the farm on which Cor 
rad Schwagermann, the German gen 
man mentioned awhile ago, had achieved 
bankruptcy. The bank had bought it in at 
sheriff's sale and soid it to Jeff Sharpe. I 
suspect that they did this to prevent Jeff's 
legacy from getting across the county 
“Why,” said I, “you didn’t h 
enough to pay for that big farm!” 
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I saw 
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working it 
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Fifteen different vegetables — 


Eighteen other materials beside. And every ingredient helps to make 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup strengthening and delicious. 

The stock, made from selected beef, is of remarkable strength and fine 
flavor. You could not have a more nourishing foundation for vegetable soup. 

The white potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots and yellow turnips give 
both substance and flavor. These we cut into attractive little cubes—or “dice” 
as they are called. 

We include “baby” lima beans, tender peas, tomatoes, sweet corn, 
cabbage and juicy green okra. 

We add rice and barley, celery, parsley and other delicate herbs, also 
a hint merely of leek and onion. And we blend in a sprinkling of “alphabet” 
macaroni with just a touch of sweet red peppers to give a pleasing snappy 


effect to the combination. 
Good soup once a day at least should be the rule in every home 


This is one of the best aids to digestion; one of the most reliable 
builders of healthy energy both physical and mental. 

This wholesome soup is almost a meal in itself. In summer it is just 
the diet to help your system withstand the sultry weather. 

Coming to you already made and cooked, it saves time and fuel, avoids 


needless ‘labor and heating up the house. And you will say that this palatable 


Campbell “kind” could not be improved upon in the finest home kitchen 


21 kinds 10c a can 


even yours. 
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More than a year ago we said: 


“The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac will, we believe, 
prove itself to be the most constant and the most 


? q9 ; y 9 97 «9 
Dans “hha “anhe ehda chabhraian hanatiahheadietadan aaa 


bal 


enduring car this company has ever produced.”’ 
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The Cadillac in its record run 

from Los Angeles to New York, 

in 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes, 

im was subjected to a more severe 
<a _7-= trial of stamina and endurance 
so ae than the average car undergoes 
=—~ in ten years of service; yet it 
emerged from the ordeal virtually 

as good a car as when it started. 
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This fully equipped, standard Cadillac 
Roadster traveled the entire distance 
of 3371.8 miles, without requiring so 
much attention to its motor as the 
cleaning of a spark plug. After the 
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finish, not a single adjustment or re- 
placement could be made that would 
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improve its running condition. 
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George Gimble was a good business man and 
I was not. I don't suppose I had thought 
about Old days for a decade until George 


walked in on me at the Merchants’ Hote 

“Well, if it isn’t 1 Homer Butler 
George said, coming across the lobby and 
haking my hand with force “ Haver 
seen you in year 


“Fifteen,” I answered How are the 








ponderous pachyderms and blood-sweating 
behemoth : 

“Fine! Fine!” George ret ed; but 
there was a sad and mewhat disconsolat« 
note in his voice Let’s have a drink.”’ 

We adjourned to the bar and discon | 
upon subjects and events. Gimble’s Three 


Ring Circus, it 
the rough spot 


dened thereby 


ired, had been hitting 
and George Was sad 
gious Parliament 


azernent had been com 





of Procession: 
ing up thro 
traveling through a territory that was not 
only denuded of dollars but was mostly un 
ler water. Miserable crowds greeted Geor 
Misfortune had seemed to pile 
up and the bad weather hung on 

As a result of all this and other things, 


behind with his bills and ther 





1 Texas for several week 











everywhere 





George fell 


trouble came. The pay roll appeared, but 
was not met. The Gimble performers were 
giving off the plaintive wis of their kind, 
and George was 
wher The « reu cal 

“And, aid Crec 


for Uba City t 
played this town fi 
pot of money. It 
find west of the 


think that to-n 








uly 
H voice trailed ¢ 
“Sure!"’ I sa 
and it ought to hit 
present conditior 
town certain! net 


kind. Uba City ought to turn out big 

oi ty Creorge answerer dolefully ~_ 
ought to make a lot of money here to- 
morrow; and next week, if I get throug! 
I'll hit the solid gold country. But I won't 
make much here. I won't grab the extra 
dough I was counting on. It was easy sail 
ing and the end of my trouble was in sight, 
but now everything’s gummed up.” 

“How?” I demanded 

“Worst thing that could happen—the 
very worst! My band has gone on a strike 





and right at a time when it injures me most 
The suckers came along this far all right, 
and I promised to make good here in Uba 
City. Two days ago my band got nasty and 
decided to quit me flat, knowing it would 
hamstring me. That’s what's happened! 
I'm without a band and here’s the Fourth of 
July coming to-morrow~—the very best day 
in the year for the circus business un 
right conditions x 
‘Well,” I asked ir nocentiy, “why can’t 
u go right ahead and show in Uba City 
without a band? What's a band got to a 
with your circus?” 
George looked at me pitying 
“You don't know much about the circus 








ess, do you he asked. 


bu 





x back fifteer 


answered, thinking 





years; “I don’t.” 


*T he bar aq means everythi — he con- 












tinued, gazing into the mirror Every 
t means an extra dollar at the box office 
ry note is an additional ni kel su 
can't get the right-size crowd without the 
band. You can't have a decent morning 
parade unless you have a noisy band to lead 


it Just try to imagine a circus parade 
minus a banc 





i! It would remind you prin- 
cipally of a funeral! And about half the 
people Wil stay away just because those 
suckers struck. I tell you, Homer Butler, 


I’m up against i 
“Why don’t you hire another band?” I 
asked naturally 
“Do you tnink I haven't tried?” he 
groaned “Do you think bands grow or 
trees? I've been tele gray 


yest rday 


hing since early 

There ain't a 
band within a thousand miles.” 

I reflected. 

“George,” I said after a bit, “it’s a queer 
thing how you happened to run into m 
to-day. It shows you there’s something in 
coincidence. I've got a notion I can get a 
band for you, provided you can use a small 
band.” 

George grabbed my arm and began to 
gibber 

“It’s a small band,” 
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Any old kind of band that can make a 








ud clatter Will do the wort he exclaime 
with joy It don’t matter whethe 
washboi er band, so long a t natter 
juiet calm of to-mor mor X l 
Cit 

Ther I 1d as I t ig? 

ind ( le P< ‘ ‘ ] 
e about t! ar W he ‘ 
yur parade begin to-1 
ind there hopel gieatr eve 
ich as yo ght see the eve fa 
wl is being pulled f the Atlant 
Ocean alter he has gone down f the t 
time 

I left him in the hotel. He thanked m 
off ymne of n ersat had gor 
throug! my hat De ise | lid r 
band for him! If 1 ald call Pe Ka 
and his five rur ! " then I ha 
iband. We lid I kr that t j t 
outht would be st nterned at Patt 
rue, they hadr trument but I 
borrow the ir iments from He ] 
tie, and pay hir f I failed t < 
back Late n I la alterno I x 
motor car and t ‘ t Patte 
here I held a conference with Herma 

I want to | ww t e inst ent 
It i hin I may re n ther il I ma 
not; but, anyhow, tl e no ust 
In case I neglect to bring them back | 
make good to yo 

‘What do 1 want them f ‘ 
ma ied 











ise t me ) 1 in ta ther I } 
that bunch of rept l 
hack over on t ra I l ( 
they'll be with us f et f 

nd it did look that way too. I four 
Pelops K g on a railroad tie, } 
ing behind many whiskers and when he 
recognized me as the former Samarita re 


tarted for the next cour 
‘You don’t need to run away,” I rea 


ured him 


That's a good thing,”” he 1, st ng 
“I couldn't run far. I'm too dar ing! 

W he re,’ l mtinued ire the 
tudents of what alcohol w l t the 


human body 
Pelops grinned weal 
“They're huntin’ breakfast,” he ad 


mitted “We've had a hard time, Mr 


i I bear ill will against 1 fe 


v houl 
lowman? I tried todo youag i turn ones 
and you bit the hand that fed you It gos 
to show my charitable spirit, because I re 
turn to you There's a circus coming t 
Uba City to-morrow morning, and if 

can keep yourself and your minior er 





n get you a job leading the 


iarade. There'll be three dollars apiece 





I l] 
you all and two passes each to the circu 
the afternoon. Want to take it?” 


Pelops not only desired to take it but 





gratitude and joy near overcame hu 
I discussed details with him and gave } 
} instructions, which were not 
cated but were very definite He ter 
th the eager eye ol a starved n 
ing into a cafeteria, and promised—-r 
swore that he would carry out n orae 
to the exact letter, } told Pelops he 
find his instruments in Uba Cit) t 
following morning, and we parted 
The Fourth of July dawned gloriou 
and long before daylight Gimble lhree 
Ring Circus began unloading on the lot 
near the O. & B. tracks. The big tent wer 
p and the little tents clustered a 
Hired hands began to prepare for the Pr 
cessional Amazement and along al 
eight o'clock Pelops Kane and his five 
irrectos blew i Uba Cit ind hunte 
me up at the Mer nts’ Hotel. I gave 
them a few final orders and they went dow 
to the Hammond Cigar Store to get t 


strumer ts 
It was as fine a morning for a circu 
rade as ever will be 
Along about ten in the morning came 
first murmurs, carried on the gentle bre« 
and the word passed from lip to lip that the 
parade was coming down Texas Street 
Women hurried from their homes, carrying 
the younger children. The men, affecting 


a nonchalance they did not feel, moved 
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into positions of vantage, and the younger and from the 
set climbed trees, fences and poles. Herman re about t 
Tuttle joined me at the hotel, having come It took 
over from Patterson at my urgent invita- parade enti 
tion, because I had figured that by being ir wreckage wa 
Uba City during the day Herman would sorry for Pelops f 
have a good time. ‘ity was warming 
I remember now that George Gimble i i 
passed the Merchants’ Hotel in a buggy rum-dest s. He 
about nine-thirty in the morning and wa ng madly) y side; 
pointed out among the gathering clans as ‘ i grinned dow 
the silk-hatted and opulent owner of all the rf rr ng 
coming gorgeousness. He looked up to 
where Herman and I sat on the roof of the 
hotel veranda, where I discovered we wer 
bound to see everything, and waved 
cheery hand 
“Everything’s fine, Homer! 


shouted as he passed. *‘ Band came all 


The REAL Picnic Taste © %)%siF"t%mm 


“You said something there, George! 
% | j ‘ j lev The agen ollered back; but he was gone in a ¢ 
| I’S the good old taste of Underwood Deviled Ham. The taste hollered back; but he was gone . 
* of s 


work, 





of dust, and admiring urchins followed him 

alt-and-sugar-rubbed, hickory-smoked ham, cooked as = As usual the parade was late. By the 

they do it at home—all the tempting flavor cooked in. Don’t - time the elephants came along Texas Street 
ie ses went EWES, MES, iS ertclan . s and turned into Main the population of Uba 
unk you can Nave a real picnic without it ‘In sandwiches OF City was there assembled—men, womer 
stuffed eggs, or salad, etc. Read these new picnic luncheon hints: and youngst From where I sat I could 
see fine. First came the band and then the 


Picnic Luacheoe No. ! l : : t Deviled Ht elephants, followed by clowns in carts and 
. ‘ afoot; horses bearing beautiful ladic 
camels; wagons of wild animals, some op 
: and some shut; acrobatic Arabs ! 
Send for ‘‘Good Tastes For Good Times’’ whole business— everything 
the famous Little Red Dev processional amazement 
: , wiches, besides other I observed Pelops Kane and his 
Pion Luncheo : > . d ~ i > sa  rarebits, s¢ allop ’ and so did everybody else, because 
- FREE for the came first and were dressed in 
forms and scarlet helmets, with spikes p 
There they sat proudly up in a band wagor 
drawn by six milk-white steeds, one steed 
for each stew, as it were. The band wagor 


lot 
scare 
nomicalcantot \lway 
ind if possible say 

j 


whethe ‘ youd ost procer o. Send now 


RWOOD CO _ BOSTON, MASS. just by itself, was a thing of wonder. It had 
red devils running up the side, sticking 
’ golden spears into pure white maidens, and 
the back end was curled up into a hig! 
UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM © iin ronstaoenis 
seashell; and two African noblemen drove, 
‘*Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods”’ ay oy oo oo) ed up his E-flat cornet 
it SS tle s JOLISTI® ? iis snwhiad | ) i 
TO RETAIL GROCERS If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham until it gliste ned like purest gold. The tra} 
from your lo« al jobber, write us We'll find some u ay to supply you drum play r also manipulated the bas 
drum with his foot, and the tuba mar 
the fellow with the pat« h on his eye 
in front. 
As this imposing and splendid equip: 
turned into Main Street and faced t! 
waiting thousands, Pelops stood up grand 
and gave the signal. He led off with his 
K-flat cornet; and if you know about i 
cornets you know they can carry hard and 
far. I suppose-an E-flat cornet can mak 


more genuine noise for 


7 4 pU nde Dewiled Chi longue and lurkey 


its size than ar 
thing devised by man. One note from 
E-flat cornet, with a good man at the no 
ought to penetrate armor plate, 
could hang your overcoat on the fir 
blast that issued from Pelops’ shining ir 
strument 

The tuba player sat up and demolis 
three miles of quiet air with his first ex; 
sion, and the other scarlet members of 
band joined in. But loudest of all, lea 
all, playing the air and carrying twelve 
ear miles to the note, was Pelops Kan 


out on the silent desert the 


uzZaras pi 
and turned their little heads to lister 

As the first piercing blast smote 
tounded air Uba City looked up in 
numb unbelief. Pelops played on ar 
gold band wagon moved majesticall) 
the street. 

And just about then the 
turned upside down and fell upo 
Kane and his cohorts. It must have seemed 
to Pelops as though forty thousand 
him at once, because all Uba City having 
the use of les started to climb that 


Hete b 


band wagon, ' ch i n 
two Ethi f 





route; 
Si . . ; ; . TS) looked : 
Six Shooting Stars looked 
f rapidly in a sea of 
irom the goned rough sea! 
You have heard about these | 
that sometimes run through a multitud 
Well, this low moan probably establishe 
new low-moaning record. Instead of a cir 
cus parade I beheld what looked to Herman 
} and me very much like the beginning of 
massacre. We leaned forward with 
to show est, and I could hear Herman te ling 
BN Cnanniee crowd to give it to the tall guy— which was 
lait iat Pelops. This was beginning to look ex- 
tremely like my day. I had never, up to 


SAVAGI ARMS COMPANY ’ Savage Avenue, UTICA, NEW YORK that moment, witnessed the destructior 


= 2 a band or the extermination of a cir: 


Hunarec 
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you 
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22 In the M litan R Sh h m4 

| a n the Metropolitan Race at Sheepshead Bay with a Used as | 

;as Sa) 

\ae a8 | 
° e 
=: Hud 4 
"2 uason ouper- Ix | 

} e's a8 

ae 

“= ae | 
se . oe 
— The Only Car That Kept Going aa 

e * 

ae a6 

os ; ae 
se Here’s another example of the wondrous enduranc: Not a Single Stop ss) 

ss of the Hudson Super-Six. *s 
as That is what we are proving in this patented A stock Super-Six, in a sheer speed test, could not se 
as motor. Our speed tests are all reliability tests hope to compete with big powerful motors built a8 | 
led The miles per hour don’t matter. for racing only oe 
as But the race covered 150 miles, and every other at 
se R car had to stop. Not a car on the track, save se 
a 17 Race Cars Meet the Super-Six, could cover that distance at top - 

speed without some repairs or adjustments 
~~ ae © r ¢ , > a > ’ . ~ ~ ~ hl 
on At Sheepshead Bay on May 13, the finest race So the Super-Six beat all but two of the cars a8 | 

;e#e cars in the world met in competition the world’s finest racing models—simply | ppl 

ss i beac il 1K | > Li ix 
a2 It was the year’s great event—the Metropolitan ae oon ' as 
| ws \ / cause of endurance Its speed was 91 miles pet e's | 
Race. Europe sent her best productions for it hour 
Pa America met them with the best she builds oP 
as , pape a ge abe No ee ee 2 so a's ‘ 
or It was not a stock-car rivalry. These were racing 1819 Miles in 24 Hours as 
° models, built for speed alone, regardless of road , a’e | 
se sarvien In our Super-Six—the Hudson's patented motor ad 
a8 we are not after speed records a 
ee The records show that the Super-Six outspeed 7 
ae ll ot} tock car: ‘ . + , an 
'e i bd ul otner stoc cal But ou object is tO prove * 
\ae Ira Vail wanted to drive in that race, but all the the mot matchie nduranc , ee 
y ores oe enieen . e motor § matchiess enaurance ae 
| racing Cars were Tz ‘n. tank . < } > j 
° e , . - A stock Super-Six chassis was driven 1819 milk « 
as So he thought of the Hudson Super-Six In tn Oe ft “ om meee fr 78 ape 
“ n 2 hours i n average speed of 8 mik ss 
8 speed and endurance it had broken all stock " Theat ie the di Dane . 
ale eget ang per hour That is the distance from New York se) 
| car records. ‘‘Could it be possible,”’ he asked ‘ ny , lled } A aed 
ee } 1 “et } Ss S o Denver l excelied Dy »2 per cent the bes en 
ae imself, “for the Super-Six to out-mat« h racing previous record for a stock car in 24 hours o's 
cars? Tl ' i } : j ’ ) 
ae he same car had been previously driven ZUUU 8 
ss miles at an average speed exceeding 80 mil ss 
Pa Bought a Used Car pe! hour At the end of those tests—near as 
es +000 miles at top speed—the Super-Six mot thes 
a. That was on Monday. The race was on Satu showed no appreciable weat - 
lay And » Sup S as vailabk 
Gay Anc no new upel IX WaS avaliaDi . . 

\os “ty ™ » 
es So he induced our Bri 0kly n dealer to sell his 50 Miles m One _ 
ae demonstrating car. It is estimated by experts that one mile at such ee 
a's It was, of course, a stock Hudson Super-Six. It speed equals 50 mile f ordinary driving. If an 
as had been used in 200 demonstrations Ira that is so. those 4000 miles meant as much as 
as Vail got it for $1300. The cars against him motor wear and strain as 200,000 miles you ee 
es probably averaged $10,000 apiece drive ae 
ss He cut out 22 inches of frame to bring it to racing Anyway, the Super-Six |! hown endurance which se 
es length. He put racing gears in the axle anc is seemingly impossible No other car has ev: 6 
as mounted a racing body. That was all. The approached it. And a year ago not an engine e's 
— motor was identical with all Hudson Super living believed that such thing ild be d a6 
. Sixes. Keep watch hese Hudson record W h es 
ne With that modified Hudson he won third place keep you informed The e proving the se 

a against all those racing thoroughbreds. And Super-Six again and again the greatest a's 
o- his prize was $2,000. the w eae 
a*s - 
as =e 
Je Hudson Motor Car Company ss 
~ Detroit, Michigan - 
H Phaeton, 7-passenger $1475 Limousine $2750 
as Roadster, 2-passenger 1475 Limousine Landaulet 2850 Fd 
i | Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1775 Town Car 2730 ee 
‘ ae Touring Sedan . 2000 Town Car Landaulet 2850 se 
- All Prices f. o. 6. Detroit All Prices f 6. Detroit 
a's se 
os 
° 
‘ as 
a8 
a... 
_ 
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No Sweltering 
Tonight for Us 


We're going to have breezy bedrooms and restful sleep, no 
WESTINGHOUSE matter how high the mercury goes 
ELECTRIC Isn't it 


through these sultry summer nights, when it’s 
be cool and comfortable ? 








strange that some folks will toss and perspire 


A tew cents’ worth of electric current kee ps the breeze 
to dawn, and we all wake up keen and fresh for the day’s work or pl 


How did we ever gel along before we bought our Westinghouse Fan 


Start a Breeze in Your Home Today 

Get ahead of the hot nights and days with Westinghouse Fans 
Made in many styles to meet every need of home, office 
restaurant, et« including desk and bracket, ceiling, floor~ 


gyrating, exhaust, phone booth and other.types of fans 


>. , Sold by lighting companies, electric dealers, department a 
a eS s ha Look for the naine “ Westinghouse Writ g 4208-B 


e tor catalo 


For Easier, Cooler lroning Days 


Electricity Abolishes Summer Toil 
Millions of people are making their work lighter and their homes cooler 
house F ans, Irons, Ranges, Toaster Stove s, Percolators and other electri 
while Westinghouse Small Motors provide a better, quicker and easier w 
sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, ice cream freezers 
for literature 4312-A and learn how to make electricity your servant 


Westinghouse Electric Irons eliminate the 
hot stove and much labor Beautiful in 
appearance Heat uniformly over the 
whole lower surface. Operate at low cost 
for current 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Westinghouse | 














Continued from Page 22 
of his poor heid management now 
better rapidly 
age, heavy. He got tl is theory of the 
ng up of soil fertility out of his books It 
new thing n the Corn Belt 
earned it since 





Was a 


the neigh- 
was learned that Jeff had 
had a wagonload of dirt shipped from Cali- 


se laugh went throug! 


when it 








fornia and h scattered it over a field, 

which he had sowed some new kind of 
clover seed. The Clarion, our county pa 
per, had a piece in it t how Mr. O 
Geoffrey Sharpe had s! n the seed of 


sowed a load 





e Coast, “so 


the Mississipp 
Valley.” On being questioned Mr 


it would feel at home ir 


Sharpe 





stated that the Clarion account was fairly 
curate Then we forgot about the 
shipment in our glee at his s« aking his seed 
oats and seed potatoes in drugs He was 
the first man to inoculate soil for alfalfa ir 


ir part of 
shipment. I 
lollars a load 


+} untry that was the so 
myself lived to pay |} 
from that same field 


1 ¢ 
m two 


for soil 





when I saw the sort of crop alfalfa is 
and nobody laughed at me He was the 
first man to act on the smentif fact that 


eguminous crops must have certain bacteria 











on their roots and 

to get the bacteria 

evel to the scent 

the rest of us too 

leff was the first r : 

grains for smut ind after about ten years 
luring which he had oats by the carload 
every year without a trace of smut in the 
we gr ia woke e fact that the 
I noticed fror ear to year that he had 
ncrea g area in } toes and that the 
ohage remained gree inti Ir t.while ours 











ed I alter two or three ears of th 
7 pra er ! ‘a green It the 
igs al Bordeaux Xtu lor gt 
wered 
Iw ler if the i is anything t 
do with the vine y green that i 
I mused 
“Oo 7) rt eff I tried it last 
ear and rea t t ( int of it The 
blight is a t t ind the spray + tne 
germ 
All this ¥ bit . % 
ther | ‘ ire we had been using the 
P green { tat igs for many year 
nd a ol us had seen piece n the far? 
papers . 3 eaux mixture it 
voked Ke ege-prolessor dope 
that the ) put he papers becaus« 
e prott rs sent itt er and they had 
to have somet g to p with Rut 
hye ‘ ntr ‘ ; left \ 4 
pre \ t t + t ‘ ‘ 
’ nt | het ‘ ‘ 4 
re od t he ad me R P P 
New Ideas About Feeding 
cattle Pcie i f ex i ii fe 
e edgewise at Jeff ‘ ‘ Ist ‘ 
eve ‘ er , +} , ¢ 
feeding. He edt ece, and 
ve a i t ( I t g | 
eemed t it ? r tt mse 
i! el t i r ‘ t i 
‘ bu ‘ ¢ r. One Su 
i leff ! t er t ) I 
hired mar t My pose 
? t have et ter ea after Jeff had 
ted the Schwagermann fa 
\ be ba te I said to Ok 
t ne t 1? t tar the At t 
We ea 1 please. I'll do 
the 1 i gnt teed 
You're ba number iid Jeff ed 
ma “We nt i And ght 
feeding 
‘You ‘a 
s vear? 
We sure are ( We're g 
me car lots that ’ g to the Inte 
national Fat-Stock Show 
‘Then what do you n i] 
that balderdash about 1 eding at noor 
ind night?’ 
**We feed once a day.” he replied as they 


drove won t see any more feed 


off. “They 
intil eight o’clock to-morrow morning.” 
Now by this time I had begun to have 


my suspicions about Jeff’s being plumb 
weak-minded. It seemed to me that he wa 
about as smart as anyone TI system of 








experience; 
see Alice tl 
she and Jeff 


a bird-studyi 


away over 


there is a swamp and lots of bobolinks ar 
some natural timber. There was nobod t 
home but a hired girl—and all those fins 
steers out there in the yards needing t ‘ 
fed. In a few days I saw Jeff and asked 
about this hired man’s tal It j ‘ 
true, he said, that he had adopted the pla 
of feeding his steers only once a da He 
was feeding alfalfa hay and corn-and 
me al, with plenty of rur ng wate r 
yards. He hauled in a weighed-out feed of 
fixed number of pounds of alfalfa hay pe 
animal each morni t the ra 
and let the cattle run t t e pla 

tne troughs ali the « and mit 
needed for twenty-four hours ar le t 
steers eat hay or corn, according to the 
tastes and fancies, unt t Was gone \ 
would be about the time the ext tee 
came il 

I find,”’ said he, “that it cuts . ‘ 
expense tor lal and thats i ‘ 
problem. It makes the men fee! bette 
to be able to take a whole da ff, as Ne 
did the Sunday you speak ol 

“But, my boy,” said I, * 1 ca ge 
gains on cattle that will pay by ar 
ystem of feeding. Nobody does it. Ste 
nave to have tres lee ] before then ite 
to keep them eating Yi i er ne 
and you can’t possibly get qualit 1 
peeves You'll see wher ou st 4 


Checking Books With Experiments 


























iiniy see int 
so my wile 
at afternoor 
ind the ct 


beyor d 











and | 


or 


K 


7 


rove 


ear 
ve t 
i that 


dren had gone 


g and plant-colle 


Indiar 





“l was a 
ast cat 
it one ee t 
and the o ith 
no difference eithe rualit 
thoug! lt yr ! i ‘ ey ‘ 
menting ol i he 
Well said Jeff the 
hit cattle I fed « nee ad 
tle better galr ind the buye 
ar Kel a indred bett but | 
feeding system had notl g t 
that There happened to be a 
good steers the Du Fee 
twice r three times a di 4 
no importance, I think, as fee 
I rse ) ive three times t 
ton e mistakes W lee g 
a da} 
‘Where did \ i get t ¢ 
after sitting and looking at f 
| read it in Henry's Feeds 
g l l me ve Wi 
i linn fe 
and And I still fe« 
t € a day, even t! gh Jeff 
make a od rec ia the 
| cannot l pl i rf ot 
! elf feel t Jeff S 
nd er it rite ef 
t : is good beeve 
fac ‘ ¢ buve ‘ 
out a little better: bu } ¢ 
that the gures from the y 
( rec and if the are. the re 
peeves being a nade ette t 
pr bat t the ta at ‘ 
getting a better-bred grade of fe« 
his little competitior fat 
hetween Jeff and me | had ‘ 
ne ibject of the importance 
beef cattle remem he t t 
time ago But Jeff read be 
ind his experience at the st ul 
i the doctrins n the bool 
the rest of us th ight tthew 
‘ e petween the i the 
a matter ol feed ar elte ‘ 
| m his re ling the he 
the four ym of ge eef 
helte the mear f bu y 
tructure. | ng apart from eve 
he did, he didnt know w t we 
and we were ignorar {} ¢ 
posed that fhe i t ng Ang 
rn and Hereford steers be 
aristocrat pretere e f 
name of thet y N ve 
iot better 
All this time - Hn f 
i well have been an absentes¢ 
a the good e did to the neg 
He saw in the beginning that 
n the Corn Belt was a mighty | 
organized thing; and he wa 
caste system of Englist int 


Ridge, 


pict 
where 


said he 

ere Wa 

exe 

ew ex 
i 

' 

i Fee 

i 





leve 
wealt 
barons at 
pea try, W 
erstand | 
Here was he i 
rm and had 
li ‘ K 
j +} 
i the 
i est help f 
fi ervant t 
ne Was able 
aw that the v 
vense. He w 
f 
t ‘ I 
got 
left « 
penec »t 
y ’ 
ance t 
y ring the 
‘ ting } ‘ 
growing far 
iz 
‘ " 
Ar " 
ight the 
eight! 
ting ¢ 
. S 
‘ was 
ttle | 
whe he yi? 
‘ arrive 
t e sent 
t sna e att 
} ‘A ‘ 
‘ gw 
‘ est ‘ 
Then the 
( i 
( i y 
, 
a é 
. e f 
R I 
et ‘ 
F 
( r 


eve 
O.G 
Fra W 
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and Adding Machine 


2 $39.50 


12 Months’ Credit 


to Responsible People 
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The Seven-Key System 
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Money Cannot Buy 
Better Material 


If Listing is Desired 


{ Applications for territory } 
should be addressed to 
Adding Machine Division 
American Can Co Chicago } 
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Did You 
Ever Wear 


Jee 


osiery 
HEN, you know from 


what beautiful fabric 
E-verwear pure thread-silk 
hose are made. You know 
they are faultless in fit and 
feel and fashion when new. 
And you know that when 
your Everwear “sox” come 
back from the wash they 
none of their 
luster, none of their soft- 
ness and that they are not 
shapeless bags. 


You know that Ever- 
wear heels and toes, where 
the rub comes, are Wear- 
resisting and that the extra 
threads put in to insure long 
life do not make the fabric 
harsh or chafe the feet. 


have lost 


If you have never worn 
Everwear, buy a box or a 
pair of your haberdasher 
or department store today, 
and see what unusual value 
Everwear is. If you have 
difficulty finding Everwear, 
it will pay you to ask us 
how you can be supplied. 


For men, women and 
children. In medium 
and light weights. 
Pure thread-silk, lisle 
and cotton. $1.00, 


75¢,50c, 35c and 25c. 


EVERWEAR 
HOSIERY COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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did mean to her she was not much over- 
joyed. To her, upper-class people were 
those who were industrious and honest and 
not really poor; but a very poor person 
who was honest and very intellectual, like 
Mrs. Doctor Asbury at the county seat, was 
certainly upper class. As for other classes 
there was the lower class, consisting of the 
worthless, criminal and immoral of society. 
Old Dan Fifer, who was very rich, but lived 
a life of open immorality and made his 
money as a loan shark, was certainly, to 
Alice’s mind, a member of the lower classes, 
though his ancestors came over in the May- 
flower. A middle-class person, she reasoned, 
must be somewhere in between these; and 
that certainly was nothing to be proud of. 
Probably Geoffrey had done the only 
proper thing when he cut himself off from 
that middle-class family, since he was now 
indisputably upper class— honest, able, and 
a successful farmer, respected by all. 
Therefore Alice was not lifted to any 
great spiritual height when the family in 
England began to write Jeff. He began to 
speak, too, of changes in the family which 
seemed to make it necessary for him to go 
back. They wanted his advice on the fam- 
ily business. Evidently, Alice told my wife, 
they had found out that Jeff was doing 
well and wanted to tag along after him. 
They never sent any word to Alice, nor 
asked for her picture nor the children’s. So 
far as Alice knew, Jeff’s family were not 
aware of her existence— which, as a matter 
of fact, they were not. Jeff admitted to me 
that for a year or so the exchanges of letters 
were very cold and businesslike. If the 
family circumstances had improved, as 
they seemed to have done, Jeff felt that it 
was their affair. They had inferred that he 
could swim in America and never looked to 
see whether he might not be sinking. The 
old estrangement had solidified with time, 
in Jeff's mind; and he refused to tell them 
about his family, or tell his family about 
them— he was too proud and embittered at 
first; and after all these years he could not 
approach the subject without embarrass- 
ment. He felt a barrier between him and 
the explanations he should have made; and 
finally, when it became absolutely necessary, 
he packed up Alice and all the children and 
sailed for England without explanations. 
Alice came over to consult with her Aunt 
Lucy about the clothes she should wear. 
“Of course,” said she, “Jeff's people being 
only middle-class folks we shan’t be in need 
of much in the way of clothes. I can’t lug a 
lot of dresses about the world. Do you sup- 
pose I shall need any evening dresses?”’ 
“*No-o,” advised my wife, “I should think 
not. Just take what street and traveling 
dresses you will need, and if you are in- 
vited out that broadcloth suit with the silk 
waist that you wore to the meeting of the 
International Congress of Farm Women 
will be plenty good enough.” 
Well, you ought to read the letter Alice 
wrote her aunt after she got to England. 
I think I'll give you some of it. 


The Embarrassment of Mrs. Jeff 


“If I ever wanted to cuff anybody’s 
ears,’’ wrote she, “I want to do it to Jeff's, 
as he sits before me now—but they are so 
red with embarrassment at the pickle he 
put me in that I shall have to forgive him. 
Why he has deceived me all these years I 
have no idea; and why he let me come, so 
unprepared, to be humiliated will always 
be a mystery. He says that he couldn't 
explain everything, and he really didn’t 
see the perfectly impossible situation into 
which he was steering me. 

“T won't tell you about London or Liver- 
poo!, because I have so much else to tell. 
We went southwest or southeast from Lon- 
don, two or three hours by train, and got 
off at the prettiest little village you ever 
saw —reminds me of the picture of Stratford- 
on-Avon, only different—and were met at 
the station by a man with a carriage—a 
big roomy carriage—but he seemed a little 
dismayed by the number of children. He 
seemed glad to see Jeff, and I could see that 
they were acquainted, because he called 
Jeff ‘Mr. Geoffrey’ and Jeff called him 
‘Dawson’; and told him that Master 
Bailey would ride in the cart with the lug- 
gage, and we'd find room for the rest in the 
carriage. I thought it funny that none of 
the family came and that they had sent a 
hack for us; but I have learned since not to 
be surprised. We drove along the prettiest 
roads I ever saw and between the greenest 
fields, and finally turned in, at a huge gate, 
into a park, with a great house like a pic- 

| ture in it. 
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“*This is Oakhurst Park 
Jeff. 

‘A very pretty park too,’ said I. ‘Do 
your folks live near it?’ 

“*Yes,’ said Jeff. ‘In point of fact, they 
live ’ And before he got through hum- 
ming and hawing we had driven up to the 
door, a liveried servant had opened it, little 
Bailey had arrived in the cart and joined 
us, and we were ushered into that fine house, 
with as much ceremony as if it had been 
the governor’s reception! 

“Well, Aunt Lucy, that fine house is 
Jeff’s old home; and I can understand why 
he was so miserable many years ago; and | 
can see that he is easily comforted when he 
tells me that I am the only thing that made 
it possible for him to get used to living as 
we used to live when we were younger. And 
his people are perfectly lovely! I find that 
middle class here takes in some pretty 
way-up people— it is the class just below 
the aristocracy in social standing. I have 
heen the most foolish and ignorant woman 
in the world! But I must tell you about my 
clothes. When we arrived and had been 
welcomed with all due warmth by the fam- 
ily—and that’s not any too warm— we 
were assigned our rooms—such beautiful old 
rooms—and told by the maid—they keep a 
lot of servants— I have counted ten and am 
finding new ones all the time—the time of 
the dinner hour. I went down in that suit 
that you and I agreed would be plenty good 
enough—and found a lot of guests, and 
every man, including Jeff, in evening dress, 
and every woman, of course! I felt like 
death. I will say this for them: they never 
seemed to notice it.” 


, my dear,” sa 


A Hopeless American 


“After dinner Jeff's mother came up to 
see me, and after we had talked a while | 
said: ‘Mrs. Sharpe’—I wouldn't for the 
world have called her anything else yet 
‘Mrs. Sharpe, I have an explanation and a 
request to make of you.’ 

“** Yes, my dear,’ said she, and I began to 
feel friendly toward her. 

“*My husband,’ said I, ‘has never told 
me anything about his family. I inferred, 
however, that they were not— not the sort 
of people who live in this style.’ 

***Quite so!’ she said. ‘Jeff is like that 
No swank, you know.’ 

““*Well,’ said I, ‘I wish he had had a 
little more swank. If he had not treated me 
in this shabby way I'd have brought clothes 
with me. I shall never forgive him!’ 

“Oh, yes, you will, my dear,’ said she 
‘I hope you'll never have anything worse to 
forgive. All the Sharpes are like that. Ex 
planations and descriptions bore them, and 
they let every one play off his own bat 
and we women who are married to them 
are obliged to forgive their impassivity.’ 

“She said this, patting me on the arm 
and I burst into tears. I will say this for 
her, that she helped me very tactfully; and 
then said: ‘My dear, you're explanation is 
entirely adequate. I think you said you 
had a request also?’ 

“**It is this,’ said I: ‘Please let me keep 
my room until you can take me to a shoy 
and help me select some clothes.’ 

“*My dear,’ said she, ‘nothing can give 
an elderly woman more pleasure than to 
help buy clothes for a young and beautiful 
one of whom she feels sure she is going to be 
very fond!’ 

“*And then I said, ‘Thank you, mother!’ 

““*We'll run up to London in the morn- 
ing,’ said she.” 

Alice is bent on moving to England, 
where Jeff’s interests are about as large as 
here, even though he is a younger son; but 
Jeff has become interested in our neighbor- 
hood affairs and refuses to go. The fact is, 
he is hopelessly Americanized. He says 
that the governess system in vogue in Eng- 
land is something deadly. 

“And then, Uncle Abner,” said he—it 
was the first time he ever called me any- 
thing but Mr. Dunham—“‘I feel that the 
rural life of England is more beautiful thar 
sound; and it is a decaying thing. Ours is 
just beginning to find itself—in most places 
it is not even doing that. I can’t forego the 
privilege, you know, of having a hand in 
molding it while it is beginning, so to speak. 
Over there life takes note of what is past. 
Here we can face what is to come and can 
build up a country life in which science, art, 
music and democracy will all be fused into 
the best the world has seen. I’m going to 
stay in it and keep my sons and daughters 
in and for it!” 

And then he blushed and said: “ 
have a look at the steers!” 
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The AUGUSTAN’ HOWARD 
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ERE is a new Howard model of exceptional beauty and appeal 
—the “Augustan” Howard, dedicated to that distinguished line 
of Howard owners who have helped to make America what it 
is today in wealth, in power, in scientific and industrial achievement. 


This new model is named the “Augustan” The ‘‘ Augustan”’ is essentially a watch of today 
Howard—designed in the spirit of the Augustan Whether for everyday business use or for dres: 
Era, the goiden age of Rome, which had more in 
common with the America of today than any other 
period of the world’s history. 

Note the exquisite modeling, the dignity of the 
plain polished case—the bold Roman lapidary 
numerals—the Roman arch of the bow—the' clear 


wear—for one’s own possession, for gift purposes o1 
for presentation as a formal mark of esteem—th« 
“‘Augustan’’ Howard embodies class and charactet 
in a most unusual degree. $75, $95, $125. 

A Howard Watch is always worth what you 


expanse of dial, set off by the narrow bezel—the pay for it—from the 17-jewel (double roller) in 
hands, inspired by the Imperial Roman Standard Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case 
the perfect fitness of the watch as a whole to the $40; to the 23-jewel in 18 K gold at $170—and the 
Howard type of man. EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 





Not every jeweler can sell you a Howard watch. The jeweler who 
can is a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, BOSTON 
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Your .22-Caliber Rifle Club 


ARKSMANSHIP 

is an American tra- 

dition — indeed, al- 
most a birthright. 

And now that the Nation- 
al Rifle Association provides 
a central organization with which 
rifle clubs all over the country may 
affiliate-——target-shooting with the 
.22 caliber rifle has justly become 
one of the most popular forms of 
the sport. 

Today some Two Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand rifle shots are 
members of Clubs affiliated with 
the Association. 

A thousand or more new clubs 
are formed every year. 

This Company receives literally 
hundreds of letters asking how to 
form a rifle club, what it will cost, 
how to get members, how to finance 
and run it. 

Any ten persons sixteen years 
of age or over can organize a club 
eligible to affiliate with the National 
Rifle Association. 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


How to Install your Range on an 
Inexpensive Basis—with a few words 
about your .22 Rifle and Cartridges 


(Remington UMC) 


Anywhere that you can get the 
use of a strip of ground about 110 
yards long by about 30 yards wide, 
you can put in a range that will 
answer every practical purpose 
of the most elaborate plant. 

The butts back of the target are 
simply banks of earth thrown up 
to stop the bullets. 

The frames which hold the tar- 
gets are made of light strips of 
wood. 

The whole thing can be done 
by a dozen members in a couple 
of afternoons—or need not cost 
more than $50 all told if the work 
is hired. 

Now a word about your riffle 
and ammunition. 

If you follow the lead of the vast 
body of sportsmen today you will 


equip yourself with a 
Remington UMC .22 
Repeater and shoot Rem- 
ington U MC.22 Long Rifle 
Cartridges. 

Whether it is a Big Game Rifle 
or a .22, an Autoloading Shotgun or Pump 
gun— Metallic Cartridges for any make or 
size of rifle, pistol or revolver, the steel- 
lined ‘“‘Arrow”’ and “ Nitro Club’’ Speed 
Shells in any gauge and standard load 
for field or trap-shooting—the sportsmen 
of the world are giving their highest 
esteem to Remington UMC. The num- 
ber of men who are shooting these Arms 
and this Ammunition, and the results 
they are getting, are nothing short of 
remarkable. 

You will find them in the store of the 
leading dealer of your community—the 
man who displays the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington U M C—the Sign of Sports- 
men’s Headquarters in every town. 

And now if there is anything more we 
can do for you, don’t hesitate to write us. 
We shall be glad to advise you in detail 
about organizing, the N. R. A. regulations, 
handicapping, etc., and supply you with 
regulation practice targets—with our 
compliments. 


The Remington U M C .22-caliber Repeater —“the Biggest Little Rifle in the World,” and 
more popular than ever, since organized target shooting has laid special emphasis on sure, 
uniform action and extreme accuracy. Chambered for regulation Long Rifle Cartridges—one 
loading of the magazine makes the rifle ready to fire the full official string of ten shots. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building 
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Why Have You Never THE AGONY COLUMN 
Smoked This Cigar? Cer ogre 
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\ ANY a man finds it difficult to be at his 
LVI best when away from home. He is annoyed 
by little inconveniences, by unfamiliar surround- 
ngs which do not minister to rest and comfort, 
y service from people to whom he 
and one of many. 


} is only a 


vpuver 


Hotels Statler are equipped and operated with 
those thoughts especially in mind. Far-sighted 
provisions for the traveler's comfort and conven- 
ience are supplemented by a courteous, gracious, 
interested service. 


Every patron of a Hotel Statler is an important 
man to us and his satisfaction is guaranteed 


We furnish you a good bed, | 
leasant room s luxurious bat 
hath-room. Vou don't have to a 
term brings it t vu 
it'e in your writing desk 
it's left under 
Such things 
interested ser 
the guest is always rig 
$1.50 of $6 for your roo 
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“[ wanted to be 
my own boss 


and I 
profits would increase in propor 


wanted work in which 
on to the time and ability de- 
voted tothe job. That is why I took 
up Curtis work,’’ writes Orville 
W. Street, of Washington 

Mr. Street is making $85.00 a 
month now. . In another year his 
earnings will be from three to 


four thousand dollars a year. 


H 1asanevet 


“One advantage of this work for 
The Satarday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman is that it 
means something permanent.” 
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lf you wantto break away fromthe Motorcycle Tires 
time-clock; 1f you want to get out 
into the fresh airand be your own 


te for our booklet, “The 


Way to An Independent Income.” 


Three out of every four new motor 
cycles in 1916 will be equipped with Good 
year Blue Streak Tires 


Leading motorcycle manufacturers use 
them as standard equipment 
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l here will be no expense to you 
Isn't that « 
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EVENING POST 


Continued from Page 33 

Quickly I went to a hall window at the 
far end that looked out on the street. But 
the front door did not open; no one came 
out. I was puzzled for a second; then I 
reéntered my room and hurried to my bal- 
cony. I could make out the dim figure of 
a man running through the garden at the 
rear—that garden of which I have so often 
spoken. He did not try to open the gate; 
he climbed it, and so disappeared from 
sight into the alley. 

For a moment I considered. These 
were odd actions, surely; but was it my 
place to interfere? I remembered the cold 
stare in the eyes of Captain Fraser-Freer 
when I presented that letter. I saw him 
standing motionless in his murky study, as 
amiable as a statue. Would he welcome 
an intrusion from me now? 

Finally I made up my mind to forget 
these things and went down to find Wal- 
ters. He and his wife were eating their 
dinner in the basement. I told him what 
had happened. He said he had let no 
visitor in to see the captain, and was in- 
clined to view my misgivings with a cold 
British eye. However, I persuaded him to 
go with me to the captain’s rooms. 

The captain's door was open. Remem- 
bering that in England the way of the 
intruder is hard, I ordered Walters to go 
first. He stepped into the room, where the 
gas flickered feebly in an aged chandelier. 

“My God, sir!” said Walters, a servant 
even now. 

And at last I write that sentence: 
Captain Fraser-Freer of the Indian Army 
lay dead on the floor, a smile that was 
almost a sneer on his handsome English face! 

The horror of it is strong with me now 
as I sit in the silent morning in this room 
of mine which is so like the one in which 
the captain died. He had been stabbed 
just over the heart, and my first thought 
was of that odd Indian knife which I had 
seen lying on his study table. I turned 
quickly to seek it, but it was gone. And as 
I looked at the table it came to me that 
here in this dusty room there must be 
finger prints— many finger prints. 

The room was quite in order, 
those sounds of struggle. One or two odd 
matters met my eye. On the table stood a 
box from a florist in Bond Street. The lid 
had been removed and I saw that the box 
contained a number of white asters. Be- 
side the box lay a scarfpin-—an emerald 
scarab. And not far from the captain's 
body lay what is known—owing to the 
German city where it is made—as a Hom- 
burg hat. 

I recalled that it is most important at 
such times that nothing be disturbed, and 
I turned to old Walters. His face was like 
this paper on which I write; his 
trembled beneath him. 

“Walters,” said I, ‘‘we must leave things 
just as they are until the police arrive. 
Come with me while I notify Scotland 
Yard.” 

“Very good, sir,”’ said Walters. 

We went down then to the telephone in 
the lower hall, and I called up the Yard. I 
was told that an inspector would come at 
once and I went back to my room to wait 
for him. 

You can well imagine the feelings that 
were mine as I waited. Before this mystery 
should be solved, I foresaw that I might be 
involved to a degree that was unpleasant 
if not dangerous. Walters would remember 
that I first came here as one acquainted 
with the captain. He had noted, I felt sure, 
the lack of intimacy between the captain 
and myself, once the former arrived from 
India. He would no doubt testify that I 
had been most anxious to obtain lodgings 
in the same house with Fraser-Freer. Then 
there was the matter of my letter from 
Archie. I rnust keep that secret, I felt sure. 
Lastly, there was not a living soul to 
back me up in my story of the quarrel that 
preceded the captain’s death, of the man 
who escaped by way of the garden. 

Alas, thought I, even the 
policeman cannot fail to look upon me with 
the eye of suspicion! 

In about twenty minutes three men ar- 
rived from Scotland Yard. By that time 
I had worked myself up into a state of 
absurd nervousness. I heard Walters let 
them in; heard them climb the stairs and 
walk about in the room overhead. In a 
short time Walters knocked at my door and 
told me that Chief Inspector Bray desired 
to speak to me. As I preceded the servant 
up the stairs I felt toward him as an accused 
murderer must feel toward the witness who 
has it in his power to swear his life away. 
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Bray; 


His 


He was a big, active man 
blond as are so many Englishmen. 
every move bespoke efficiency. Trying to 
act as unconcerned as an innocent man 
should—but failing miserably, I fear—I 
related to him my story of the voices, the 
struggle, and the heavy man who had got 
by me in the hall and later climbed our gate 
He listened without comment. At the end 
he said: 

“You were acquainted with the 
tain?” 

“Slightly,” I told him. Archie's letter 
kept popping into my mind, frightening 
me. ‘“‘I had just met him—that is all; 
through a friend of his—Archibald En- 
wright was the name.” 

“Is Enwright in London to 
you?” 

“I’m afraid not 
Interlaken.” 

“Yes? How did you happen to 
rooms in this house?” 

“The first time I called to see the cap- 
tain he had not yet arrived from India. I 
was looking for lodgings and I took a great 
fancy to the garden here.” 

It sounded silly, put like that. I was 
not surprised that the eyed me 
with scorn. But I rather wished he hadn't 

Bray began to walk about the room, 
ignoring me. 

“White asters; scarab pin; Homburg 
hat,”’ he detailed, pausing before the table 
where those strange exhibits lay 

A constable came forward 
newspapers in his hand. 

“What is it?”’ Bray asked 

“The Daily Mail, sir,” sai 
“The issues of July twer 
twenty-eighth, twenty-nintl 
eth.”’ 

Bray took the 
glanced at them and 
temptuously into a 
turned to Walters. 

“Have you notified the 
family?”’ he asked 

“Sorry, sir,” said Walters; “but I was so 
Nothing like this has ever 
me before. I'll goat once . 
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“Who are you?” demanded the 
tor— rather rudely, I thought 

“It’s the captain’s brother, sir 
in Walters. ‘‘Lieutenant Norma: 
Freer, of the Roy: * 

There fell a silence 

“A great calamity, 
Walters to the boy. 

I have rarely seen anyone so overcome 
as young Fraser-Freer. Watching him, it 
seemed to me that the affection existing 
between him and the man on the divar 
must have been a beautiful thing. He 
turned away from his brother at last, and 
Walters sought to give him some idea of 
what had happened. 
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Chief of the Special Branch at the Yard. 
This is no ordinary murder. For reasons 
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Makers of a Million Cars 
Choose O-So-Ezy 
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Motor Cars Which 
O. K. O-So-Ezy 


The makers of the following motor 
|} cars-—building 1,000,000 cars in 1916 
include O-So-Ezy Cedar Oil Polish as 


regular equipment on all their cars. 


'| Abbott 

| Briscoe 
Buick 
Chalmers 

| Chevrolet 

| Detroit-Electric 
Detroiter 
Empire 
Grant 

H. A. Lozier 
Haynes 
Hupmobile 


Interstate 


Jeffery 

King 

Maxwell 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Paige 

Reo 

Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 
Stutz 
Willys-Knight 








EARLY a million cars will be 
shipped from their several fac- 
tories this year with a can of 


O-So-Ezy Polish in the tool kit. 


Motor car manufacturers also buy 
O-So-Ezy for their own shop-work—and 
in wholesale quantities for their own 
service stations throughout the country. 


All of them, in effect and in fact, say 
to you, and to the two million car owners 
of America, what they have never been 
willing to say of any other polish: 


“We are glad to entrust the fine finish 
of our cars to O-So-Ezy Cedar Oil 
Polish.” 


Makers Know Polish 
Keeps Finish New 


No one appreciates more keenly 
than the manufacturer, the neces- 
sity for the use of O-So-Ezy Polish as 
a finish preservative. 


To hold their prestige for last- 
ing, glossy body finish, these manu- 
facturers have united on this unique 
expression of approval and standard- 
ization. 


The half pint can of O-So-Ezy which 
they send out with each car they ship 
is their method of commending to 
owners a polish in which they them- 
selves have confidence. 
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O-So-Ezy Proved by 
A Year’s Hard Test 


O-So-Ezy spent a year making good 
in each and every one of these fine fac- 
tories. 

Not a word was printed, not a claim 
made, until its trustworthiness was 
proven beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


But one after another, as its advan- 
tages were presented and proven, these 
producers of nearly a million cars added 
their names to the steadily lengthening 
list of endorsements. 

This was the polish whose advent 
they had awaited year after year —this 
was the solution of a problem of which 
they had always been keenly conscious. 


Now O-So-Ezy Is 
Offered to You 


And so O-So-Ezy, by long and patient 
performance, came into its own. 


Came into its own, and is offered now 
to the motorists of America under aus- 
pices more impressive than any auto- 
mobile accessory has ever enjoyed. 

If your car still retains the original 
beauty of its finish, use O-So-Ezy and 
keep it bright and shining. 

If it already shows the effects of 
neglect, O-So-Ezy will do much to 
renew its brightness and arrest further 
depreciation. 
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-SO-EZY has proven to the mak- 
ers of more than a million motor 
cars that it is a polish which 
makes those cars glisten and 

gleam like new—with a once-over ap- 
plication. 

It has proven that it is a polish free 
from acids and abrasives—that the finest 
finish imaginable is made finer than be- 
fore, after O-So-Ezy is used. 

It has proven that it preserves the 
finish by adding life and elasticity to 
the paint, varnish and enamel. 

It has proven that it will fill and hide 
surface scratches. 

It has proven that it contains its own 
cleaning compound as well as its own 
polishing properties. 


It Proves That Once Over 
Does the Job 


It has proven that it will remove 
grime, grease and stains of every sort. 

It has proven that it will leave no 
grease or deposit of any description to 
catch dust and dull the surface. 

It has proven that once over—with the 
least exertion, the least time, the least 
work—does the job. 

It has proven that it is sure enough 
and safe enough for them to commend 
it without question or quibble to their 
customers. 

O-So-Ezy made good on every one of 
these counts, and a score of others, long 
before a can of it was offered to the 
American people. 


For Pianos, Furniture 
and Floors 


O-So-Ezy is not merely an automobile 
polish, but a universal polish—for fine 
furniture, pianos and floors—a dust- 
proof, greaseless polish. 


No polish ever enjoyed such an im- 
pressive entree into the homes of the 
nation—because no polish that preceded 
it ever deserved such an impressive 
introduction. 


It cannot be ousted from any home 
which tests its merits in any one of a 
dozen capacities. 


It cannot be ousted because its equal 
does not exist in any single use to which 
it can be put. 


Where To Get 
O-So-Ezy 


Hardware stores, automobile acces- 
sory stores, department stores, are stock- 
ing O-So-Ezy as rapidly as we can supply 
them through their jobber. 

Get it from one of these—and accept 
no can without the name of O-So-Ezy. 


Half pint, 25c; Pint, 50c; Quart, $1; 
Half-gallon, $1.50; Gallon, $2.50. 


If your dealer has not received his 
supply, send a dollar to us with the 
coupon for a quart of O-So-Ezy—a three- 
months’ supply. 








DEALERS 


A million O-So-Ezy customers have already been made for you. 
Don’t delay aday. You must have O-So-Ezy in stock. Wire, 


more are to follow. 


phone or write your jobber right away. 


A million 
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Special Offer—Quart Size Only 
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Announcing the New 1917 


distinctive visible feature of this new five- 
car is the handsome double-cowled body— 
Delaunay-Belleville type. 
to supplant all others in popular favor. 

windshield emphasizes its racy appearance. 


The car is big, roomy and 
The seats are 
designed to fit and rest the 
s more 
than ample leg-room, both 
The up- 
(genuine tan 
Spanish leather) adds both 
and 
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the 
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Continental- 
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This body design is destined 
The slanting 


its weight—43 horse- 
power, actual brake test. 
It is quickly respon- 
sive to every emergency. 
The new two-unit Delco- 
Moon starting, lighting 
and ignition system; the 
Bendix drive in connec- 
tion with starting motor; 
the noiseless spiral gear 
rear axle—these are a 








$1250 


Five-passenger 
fully equipped 
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features of this 
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rut on your 
own power 


of Basline 


— it’s easy if you carry a Basline Autowline 


Simply fasten one end of the Autowline around tire and 


rim; make a loop around the hub and attach other end of 


line to a fence post, telegraph pole or stake 


When the 


wheel turns the rope winds up and the car pulls itself out 


of the rut. 


in additian, is‘ 


Try it 


AUTOWLINE 
“The Little Steel Rope with the 3ig Pull” 
tow-home"’ 


insurance. It's about 25 feet 


of Yellow Strand Wire Rope with patented Snaffle Hooks 


at 


each end 


It's small but mighty Price, east of 


Rockies, $3.95 
POWERSTEEL TRUCK 
LINE is the “big brother” 


Autowline for 


truck towing and garage use. 


Price, cast of Rockies, 
Wr 
At the San Franci 


$6.50 
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POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK protects 
your car and spare tires from theft. 

Some insurance companies will 

reduce your rate 10% if you 

use it. Price, $2.00 
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Continued from Page 37 

But it is of the affair in Adelphi Terrace 
that you no doubt want to hear. One 
sequel of the tragedy, which adds immeas- 
urably to the mystery of it all, has oc 
curred, and I alone am responsible for its 
discovery. But to go back: 

I returned from mailing your letter at 
dawn this morning, very tired from the 
tension of the night. I went to bed, but 
could not sleep. More and more it was 
preying on my mind that I was in a most 
unhappy position. I had not liked the 
looks cast at me by Inspector Bray, or his 
voice when he asked me how I came to live 
in this house. I told myself I should not be 
safe until the real murderer of the poor 
captain found; and so I began to 
puzzle over the few clues in the 
especially over the asters, the scarab pin 
and the Homburg hat. 

It was then I remembered 
copies of the Daily Mail! that B 
casually thrown i 
no interest. I had giar ced over his shot 
as he examined these papers, and had seen 
that each of them was folded so that our 
favorite department—the Agony Colum: 
was uppermost. It happened that I had 
in my desk copies of the Mail for the past 
week. You will understand why. 

I rose, found those papers, and begar 
to read. It was then that I made the as- 
tounding discovery to which I have alluded. 

For a time after making it I was dumb 
with amazement, so that no course of 
action came readily to mind. In the end I 
decided that the thing for me to do was to 
wait for Bray’s return in the morning and 
then point out to him the error he had mac 
in ignoring the Mail. 

Bray came in about eight 
a few minutes later I 
ascend the stairs. I w: laving at 
time, but I quickly completed the operatior 
and, slipping on a bathrobe, hurried up to 
the captain’s rooms. The younger brot} 
had seen to the removal of the unfortur 
man’s body in l, 3 


was 


Cast 


nto the wastehbaske 


ther mal 


the night, and, aside fr 
Bray and the stranger who had 
almost simultaneously with him, 
no one but a sleepy-eyed constab! 
Bray ’s greeting was de cidedly 
The tall, 
man—made himself known to me 
most cordial manner. He told me he was 
Colonel Hughes, a close friend of the dead 
man; and that, unutterably shocked and 
grieved, he had come to inquire whether 
there was anything he might do. 
“Inspector,”’ said I, ‘“‘last night in this 
room you held in your hand four copies of 
the Daily Mail. You tossed them into t} 
basket as of no account. May I sus 
that you rescue those copies, as I hav 
rather startling matter to make clear to 
you?”’ Too grand an official to stoop to a 
wastebasket, he nodded to the constable 
The latter brought the papers; and, selecting 
one from the lot, I spre ad it out on the table. 
“The issue of July twenty-seventh,” I said 
I pointed to an item halfway down the 
column of Personal Notices. You yourself, 
my lady, may read it there if you happen to 
have saved the copy. It ran as follows: 


stranger, however—a 


““RANGOON: The asters are in full bloom 
in the garden at Canterbury. They are very 
beautiful—especially the white ones.” 

Bray grunted, and opened his little eyes. 
I took up the issue of the following day 
the twenty-eighth: 

““RANGOON: We have been forced to 
sell father’s stickpin—the emerald scarab 
he brought home from Cairo.” 

I had Bray’s interest now. He leaned 
heavily toward me, puffing. Greatly ex- 
cited, I held before his eyes the issue of the 
twenty-ninth: 

*RANGOUN: 
ever 

“And finally,” said I to the inspector, 
‘the last message of all, in the issue of the 
thirtieth of July—on sale in the 
some twelve hours before Fraser-Freer was 
murdered. See!” 

“RANGOON: To-night at ten. 
Street.—Y. O. G.” 

Bray was silent. 

“I take it you are aware, inspector,” I 
said, *“‘that for the past two years Captain 
Fraser-Freer was stationed at Rangoon.” 

Still he said nothing; just looked at me 
with those foxy little eyes that I was coming 
to detest. At last he spoke sharply: 

“Just how,” he demanded, “did you 
happen to discover those messages? You 
were not in this room last night after I 


hat gone for- 
into the river.” 
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I shall mail 
is my third to you, and it carries with it 
three times the dreams that went with the 
first; for they are dreams that live not only 
at night, when the moon is on the court- 
yard, but also in the bright light of day. 

Yes—I am remarkably I re- 
that I have not eaten at a save a 
cup of coffee from the trembling hand of 
Walters last night, at Simpson’ 
I am going now to dine. I shall begin wit 
grapefruit. I realize that I am suddenl; 
very fond of grapefruit 
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Tires 


The Chain Built Right 
Into the Tire 


It is the chain design which gives the ‘Chain’ 
Tread its remarkably effective anti-skid and 
traction qualities. 


Note carefully that the position and shape of 
the links in the two parallel chains are such as to 


resist slip or skid in any direction. 


Note also that the height and thickness of the 
two chains protect the casings so well as to give 
them the extra mileage for which ‘Chain’ Treads 
are famous. 


‘Chain’ Treads are the most efficient moderate- 
priced anti-skids in the world. 


The ‘Chain’ is one of five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires 
which meet every motoring condition of price and use. 


Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your 
copy of the booklet, “Judging Tires,” which tells how 
to find the particular tire to suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Usco’ , 
‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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Does immer 
dancing set 
impossible, 

lav on ’ 
-_ a ‘1 Ly GO Where does perspiration annoy 
i u man 


t | you most ? 


**take 


starch right i take 


out ol ou 


Then here, 
the bottle 


shown above 


i treedo 


toilet water 


ition 


very 

neck, il 
ODO Ri) 
ive tlow 

per piration 


odorle 
itural per 
entire body But 
Oo stop perspirati 
pot you 
Yankee fash 
had your 


general 


perspire 


here is a better answer 


TRADE MARK REG. VU 


THE... TOULse. ft WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


EVENING POST 


THE LAST LUCIFER 


Continued from Page 16 


e dark re. An’ 

* says George match that 

““Go easy, George,”” says Uncle Mark. may lay t’ th 
*You’ve got t’ get poor Skipper John home Wonderful i 
in the mornin’.” ‘Creeps under the 

“Hut!” says George as a snake.” 

“Well, then,” says Uncle Mark, “take ‘“* Never you fe: 
the ’midships thwart first. "Twill serve fora ld hand at 
little while. Jus’ a little bit o’ heat,” say | a lucifer 
he, ‘ a ’ back against the floor o’ the matcel t 
punt an’ illin’ the lee ’ 

vy sleped a thwart off 

“Oh, dear!” says Uncle Marl 
awful!” 

“Got t’ have a fire here,” 

or perish. Any how,” 
a steam vessel t’ the rescue in the 1 nin 

We'll not need the punt. There’s more mer 
than we cast away on the floe; an’ the floe’s 
driftin’ t’ sea like a chip in a gale. They’ 

search this here ice far an’ wide for the 
livin’ an’ the dead; an’ they'll find us— ir 
one state or t’ other.” 

George had the ’midships thwart 
by that time. All the while that h 
he was splittin’ the wnat onde oh = ! 
ters in the dark. "I minds that my Uncle 
Mark bade un watch his fingers, lest he c} 
them off in error, an’ conserve the splint 
with care, lest some fly away an’ be lo 
George proclaimed an’ vowed that he would 
make match wood o’ the half o’ the thwart 
‘twas dry an’ would cotch fire from the fir 
lucifer he struck, says he, no matter about 
the draft d wind that crept under the } 

An’ he’ d have a fire P 
heart ' 
morn 


*Twas I that found the ax in tl 
‘Give it here,’ 


says he, “ 


1.4 


- ed of 
4 


‘<a 


long t’ 
"Twas sl 
punt; 
grief of it 
selves away t l n é 
makin’ the shore; an’ 't a prodigal « 
not commanded in the present by our ne« 
Yet Uncle Mark was woeft 
his teeth was bitin’ his wor 1 two an’ } 
fair rattled in the chills tl run over 
n’ I knowed t! at George Salt had the 
o’ the thing, for my Uncle Mark wasas 


man, look you, though not a m 


jus’ a old man in fear o’ t 
life had taught never t’ spend 
whatever it might be, until he i] 
no longer in the need that was upor 
Well, then, Uncle Mark says 
“Got her near ready 
‘Jus’ a minute, Skipper Marl 
‘I’m feelin’ for my 
If we're t’ have 
Mark, “the sooner the 
hit 


, George 


George 


*Twasa brieflai igh 
* clenched his teet} 
more,”’ says 
’ fragments.” 

+, hed struck a mi: 
felt in his weski 
waited, 

‘Wind stru 

“Sure you 
Mark. 

‘I got plenty,” says Ge 
says he then, “I got several 

‘I wouldn't waste them, Georg: 

“TI won’t, Skipper Mark.” 

It seemed t’ me that the next mat 
George struck was damp. "Twas a 1 
glow. I was troubled. George throwed 
dead shaft into the snow 

‘I wouldn't throw them sticl 
says Uncle Mark. ‘‘ They're good 

George chuckled. 

ll right, sir,”” says he 

‘You got another matc! 

“You got another?” says U1 

George struc » anather mantch. 1 
In the light of it I seed that he had a litt 
heap o’ yellow splinters all ready t’ touct 
with fire. They was split fine 
his bare hands round the flame o’ the m 
He moved them with care toward the shre 
o’ dry spruce. Jus’ the same, a draft o’ wir 
curlin’ over the edge 0’ ) unt, sear 
out that little flame an’ blowed 
man, I was troubled! 

“I feel moved t’ damn the 
George 

‘You got another match? 

Mark. 

ma iy 

‘That's good! 

As for me, bearin’ in mind that Geor 
had said he had but several more, I says 

‘I hopes there’s no mistake.”’ 

“Oh, there isn’t no mistake!"’ say as the 


‘I got matches enought’ light the — black 


George 


George 
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in’. howlin’ 


agony o” haste. Times 


were n the swirl o° the 


pans, when we was 
irrounded with ice—the floe was shiftin’ 
all the while in the press—an’ times were 


was t win ward o the pack 


devil takes in a flight 


when we the 
hindmost that the 
with spray flyin’ past an’ the sea curlin’ over 
the edge of our pan an’ reachin’ t’ 


carry our punt away 


swamp 
ir fire an’ 
‘You're holdin’ out very well, SI 


id ] ry 


cippe r 





iark, Says George 
: Oh, me!” says | ncle Mark. * Why, I'n 
doin’ well enougt lear man! All I’m afeare 


break overt! 


fis that asea will 


s here par 
ali on the punt 





er ays George 
3] 5 r 
y says Creorge put 
m fe 
sure Ss i 
‘You damy 
Nothin’ t 
“us ive é Dig se 
rec rye l | t il t 
like that 
**Still an’ all,”’ says Uncle Mark, “I wish 
this he ‘ par WUu iW rk tself into the floe 


‘*twouldn’t do no 
harm t’ be away from the water. If a whop- 
° g sea sh yvuld come long an’ ” 


“True,” says Uncle Mark. 








‘Ay, iys I 
What was mere fret an’ froth in the t 
oO’ eg e was iW i temper, Dig wit! 
bla ver a ent We } 1d drove 
la it t ea ihe wit had whipped 
the rT te betwee the coast ar the 
flos neva re ea\ wale 
i the big sea it from shore 
slipped under r ¢ swelle yn t’ spend 
themse es 1 ne ist the tloe beyo i, 
tumbDiin the pa abou n their pa Ke 
rhe pan we had s} ed on, sot speak, w 
win ward ¢ r the floe, close t 
one isn t I on an eve Ket 
rhe seas slipped beneath an’ canted her 
pitched her a t st er By times, she 
was as steep a Mw ar is silppery as 
yrease is the vorKed u iit 
higher an’ } er night drawit 








i ther inc! is a wee mite more ved 
é off ina i pu an 1 é 
¢ D to the sea An’ when ; 
ne sea twas muc! { 
i sad nightmare W t with this troublk 
n’ the fear of ea we had enoug! 
Well, it r Afore g a sea droppe 
( the pan, swar! ed tne e, an’ swung tl 
punt All at once was | nh dart 
“You there ivs Uncle Mark 
“I’m safe says | 
*So’m I,” says I e Mart 
* Nobo arrie iway,”” says Ge 
“Is you wet says Uncle Marl 
“Not so ver air 
“Is you, Skipper Mark? 
“Well,” sa Uncle Mar I—I—I 
aar ~~ 
Il begun t’ whir er [was dreadful t 
thir ( Uncle Mark be iam] al 
like that 
“What ve do now sa | 
“We'll have anothe re avs Geor 
“TI its wi Ve Ar At 
have it 
(y t have re t i | ‘ 
Mar r perish.” 
“On, we so nave ar ner e! ay 
Get f 
y 1 go tine x, Lreorge sa 1 t 
Marth 
“] . George but I Or 
wl ¢ 
lis about here somewheres s I 
if we car 1 it in the dark 
“ George ” says Uncle Mark 
sir. 


“Is you got a matcl 


“Oh,” savs George, * I ‘low I got ¢€ igh 
matches t’ light a fre wit! an I’m 
watchful.” 

“Is they dry?” 





“T’m not wet about the waist I . 
they're dry enough. Come now! 
the ax.” 

We scrambled about on the we e 

j 


hands an’ knees, in search o’ th 


¥ 


ice was not wet long, though. The water 
We, too, was like t’ freeze fast t’ 


froze fast 
the pan. "Twas sticky as glue wi 
I minds I rested once jus’ a} 
when | made t’ 
knees, an’ the toes o’ my sealhicde 
was froze t’ the pan, an’ I had some 
ado t’ wrest them loose. We was wet 
yet not wet beyond hope, ; 
is Had we been soaked t’ the hides of us 


fire 


move again my mitts 


with a fire 
fire or no drippin’ wet in the fata 
weather that blowed 
the frost would have done us : 

th short shrift of 


tnrougn the 1 


W mur sins Loo 
When the sea fell we sprang fast to our feet 
but Uncle Mark, bein’ stiff with year 


lsery, was cotched below somewhat 
the flood o’ water Let that be as 
an’ whatever an’ all about it, we wa 
enough for dismal fear o’ the issue; an’ we 
searched for that ax in the dark w 
patience an’ cunnin’ wiles o’ mer 
by the loss of it. I’m not know 
we searched [was an anxi 
how—an’ a cold one let ‘ 
over the ice, with the w i 
t True « ig? t " 
good— we cowered f the i ' 
t t ”) CIUOM to 4 t te I 
Frost can burr Ke fire, ma i I 
that much about the bot! 
*‘Well,” says George lg 
Mart iT re rawie ‘ t 
the punt an squatted out é 
\ st George st k off a pla 
tered it ur 
‘All rea sa George | 
re a jilly 
Be sa o’ them matche 
M 
Ne ver y i Ca i . 
Mark,’ Sa (re ue I 
le on 
I’m glad o’ that,” says Uncle Mar 
‘Make haste!” Says I I'm free 
leath.” 
le while passed. Iwa 
begun t’ fret 
he matter, George?” says I 
no matche " George 





All this while my father was in a ver 
oor way o’ comfort an’ security. "Twas 
that he had for his life in tha 


hick weather. The ice 


Y 
t 
mean chance 


was swingin’ in tl 
wind—whirlin’ like a 
the St. John’s 


merry-go-round 
regatta, as ‘twere Ther 
was the tickle t’ Roug! 


an’-Tumble, whence we 


was no tellin’ where 


ild issue our punt 





an he could sea 


rch the circle o' the gale 
but a few fathoms at best. "Twa 


a grea 
flight men o’ Chance Cove ar 
Anchor Bight an’ Rough-an’-Tumb! 
bor racin’ for their punts an’ putt 


daft terror to« 


asnore 





fell in with no men t’ carry un hom 


When 


hut down he was clingir 





loe, waitin’ for rescue 


mist o’ snow. An’ when the snow thickens 
to a cloud, with no rescue in sight, he mad 
inland o’ the ice, in the last light he 


crawl in, where the floe was packe 


in Dray An’ 


spr 
the lee of a little cl imper until he wa 


o’ fly there he rested alone 


an’ listless with frost. An’ ther t be 
near midnight by that time, an’ we thre 
men, me an’ George Salt an’ my I 


Mark, spinnit ‘ yar in the red le« { 


punt, t” win’ward o’ my fat 


he run back an’ forth behind the 
t’ stir his blood, but did not venture 
the wind that was blowin’ down f 

By an’ by my father sniffed 


“That’s queer,”’ thinks he. 


ihen he niffe 1 agalr 
It can’t be true,” think é In 
ye gol mi wit! st i 
vy,” thinks he hat I 
vhat I war i 
With that he anded hiss¢ 
kep’ on rur a f ‘ 
‘ t clun per I ¥ s | I t a 
clamor ol nostris B prese 
ff iwa t 
© air 
ke smoke,” tl é 
en, he throwed bac ‘ 
A i ae ( ¢ \ 
i It big che ignt 





reasoned 





Continued on Page 46 


jude the wind; but my father 
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the reputation borne 


should 


exercise 











important influence that 


by Oldsmobile 
selection 


upon your 


of a motor car should come from a 


realization 


that reputation is inevi- 


tably based upon character and past 


performance, 





Engineering and manufacturing skill 


show 


at their best 


in the Oldsmobile 


S-cylinder motor, which produces a 


mighty 


power-flow, so 


dexterously 


distributed that from a snail’s pace up 


to locomotive 


smoothly 
properly 
pactness 


nomical, 


speed it responds 
and instantly to control. It 
combines lightness, com- 
And it is eco- 

> 


as attested by the 12 to 14 


and power. 


miles it extracts from each gallon of 


gasoline. 


Luxury and comfort are completely 


realized in the roomy riding quarters 


and wide, deeply upholstered seats. 


The body design and workmanship 


of finish 


and appointment are un- 


commonly fine when judged even by 


the highest standards. 


y/ 
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PHOROGRAP 


NOW — Everybody Can Enjoy the Luxury of a Real 
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needles, 





whole 


musical 


At last within 4 
ment providing for you, your wife, 
idded satisfaction of knowing you can afford it. 
genius of the 
glorious possibilities the beautiful, 
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gur reach is the ideal cabinet-stv] 


kid 
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Cabinet Phonograph 


world- 


Already the Carola has awakened a country-w 
our fondest expectations. Music-lovers « 
id praise its superb artistry — the hdelity 
Ihe cabinet is a work of art, harmonizing 
rious furnishings —a marvellous mahogany h 
delicate graining of natural mahogany to perf: 
Weighing only 11 lbs. the Carola may be eas 
house,taken in the auto, even ina canoe, with « 
It is the Nightingale of Phonographs —a ‘ 
I reach of all 
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es 


r 


e phonogr: 


wondrously, 


artistic, 


Read What the Carola Gives You— 


IS 


ana 
mmifort of your 


The Carola C 


De taile d Description: 


convenient 


to rew 


size 
] 





2" high x 13" 
permits yé 
ind, without 
arm chair 


x 11°; 


u to ¢ 


once get 





a 


31"h 
ing 
ting 


re 


} 


up I 


iW 


rh 


nN 


records ; 


aqai1gnined 
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Carola opens 


Ma 


exquisitely 


n Ofhe 


Send for 


se ron 


om home 


zomMmpany 505 Leader- News Building 
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rr friends every delight of mus 
Violinist, 
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Use the co 
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The FRANKL 








ri HERE is a special appeal 
in the Franklin car to sub- 
stantial, well-to-do folks 
who consider the comfort of the 


It must be smooth-riding— 
save the rider from road shock, 
as well in back country roads as 
on the ¢ ity streets. 
entire family It must be easy to steer and 

Its list of owners will prove  contro/—demand no muscular 
above all that the Franklin is not exertion of the driver, and be 

a cheap or a showy f 
lt must be a snart-L 


ople but of people king Car 


sure enough of them appropriate for the morning's 
selves and their position to seek shopping, for afternoon or 
their luxury in service as well evening use; and commodious for 
aS In appearance the week-end tour. 

wr the fullest service, the Io anyone who knows the 
automobile situation it is most 
significant that the Franklin has 


been adopted by so many prom- 


ily car is one that 
nan can drive as easily as 
without tiring 
must be inent families who might easily 
afford any price car 


Every practical-minded motorist should read the new book, “Why the Average 


Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking Send your name on a postcard for a copy 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N.Y 
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Sidney Gay 
Doesn’t Ask for 
Money 
He is in business and makes 
money jor himself. Thursday 


and kridayafternoons he sells 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


AST year he earned about $100.00. He isin the eighth 
~“ grade and stands high in his studies. In addition to 
his cash profits, he received a lot of prizes for good work. 


Any Boy Can Be Independent 


Upon request we will send you everything needed 
start. You can earn fifty cents the first Thursday. 


Sales Division, Box 471 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 








(Continued from Page 43 

“*Tis smoke, sure enough!” thinks he. 
“There’s a fire near by t’ win’ward! Some- 
body’s burnin’ up a punt!” 

My father run into the gale an’ looked t’ 
win’ward. The night was thick with snow, “An you will,” 
as I’ve told you, an’ as black as a wolf's use though.” 
throat. Yet there was a glow t’ be per- There was 
ceived—low an’ red an’ shiftin’, like a flame 
in the wind. An’ the glow was the light of 
our fire, which had come close t’ my father’s 
place; for—look you—my father’s clumper 
was heavy an’ slow t’ move, an’ the pans o’ 
the floe, whipped t’ racin’ speed by the ; 
wind, was drivin’ past, with the win’ward [ Ye 
edge o’ the ice overhaulin’ that clumpe n 
the while. keey 


uld never button m) 


Ss po r 
pock 


"about. I’m to 
»restin q tly 
An’ so my father sot out t’ reach the glow Ma 
that he could see; an’ he must go warily or “An! 
be lost. The pans was rugged an’ in mo 
tion, they was great an’ small, all muddled 
t’gether, an’ they shifted perversely, bein’ 
now in contact an’ ther separate in clear 
water; so that my poor father had a sad 
time of it. There was no walkin’ upright 
in the dark; he must craw! like a beast, 
feelin’ his way with his hands. An’ all the 
while the gale was stingin’ an’ stiflin’ the 
poor man as he crept headforemost i: 
the teeth of it; an’ all the while, too, as he 
drawed nearer the edge o’ the ice the pans 
tumbled an’ pitched the more. Times were 
when he chose false courses an’ was stopped 
an’ dumfounded by open water — times 
when he strayed an’ lost hope—times wher 
the gale gripped an’ held un dead. An’ 
sometimes the drift o’ the ice fetched o 
pan close—sometimes it whirled the pan far 
away, an’ the glow of our fire was dim ir 
the snow. 
At last my father come within ha 
near was he, ther , that he could 
out in the red light. 
“Ahoy!” he bawled 
We did not hear. "Twas too windy for 
my father’s voice t’ beat up througl 
gale. My father could see us plain—'twas 
no more than a few fathoms o’ distance; he 
could hear us talk an’ knowed the yarns of 
his youth that my Uncle Mark was spinnin’ 
t’ hearten cur courage; he could see us grir 
in response t’ my uncle’s humor; but he 
could not make us hear his cries. An’ he 
bawled an’ bawled, standin’ on the edge 


the pan, with a breach o’ black water be- 
tween. 

An’ there he waited, crouched in th 
spindrift from the big seas that had begun t’ 
break over us—jus’ waited for the pans t’ 
come close enough for un t’ chance a leap 
an’ make an end of it one way or t’ other. 


Well, now, when the big sea curled over 
the pan an’ swamped our fire there was 
sadness an’ coil enough for anybody; an’ 
the outlook was too black for easy belief father 
an’ so I confess ou may not take t’ my “Well, then, wl 
tale o’ the last lucifer— I'll not praise it my [ got a dead swile w 
self lest I shame my modesty an’ show too ov t on the edge o’ your } 

d a conceit for your taste; an’ you may f 

think the tale nothin’ better than a wild 
yarn, spun t’ startle you. Yet ‘tis a wild 
coast in March weather—the floe is spread 
with nip-an’-tuck predicaments; an’ life an’ 
death go hand in hand abroad of it, as 
everybody knows. I choose brisk tales t’ 
tell. Why not? I tells them, too, with skill, 
in a way t’ please my fancy. Why not? I'd 
be but a poor teller o’ tales otherwise, an’ 
you'd call me a dull fellow an’ give me n 
heed at all. Anyhow, my tale o’ the 
lucifer is true t’ the life I’ve lived; an’ ‘ti 
by no means the queerest tale I could tell, 
an’ never go beyond the truth by a hair’ 
breadth, an you put me t’ the full test o’ 
my experience an’ capacity. Sadness an’ 
coil enough for anybody that night, as I've 
told you—ay, an’ indeed—with my father 
crouched on his pan, minded t’ leap in the ,” say 
dark, an’ me an’ George Salt an’ my Uncle _ will serve, until mornin’ 
Mark huddled in the black lee of our punt, My Uncle Mark | 
ourmatchesspent— wealldampan’shiverin’ i is alive 
an’ doomed t’ freeze solid as stone in the "n t 
frost afore long. 

George Salt was wonderful doleful 

“Dear me, oh, dear me!” says he. “My 
waste has murdered us every one!” 

“You pry in that weskit por ket agal eg 
says Uncle Mark 

“No use, Skipper Mark.” 

“ Anyhow,” says Uncle Mark 
try.” 

“My fingers frosted,” says 
I've had my hands bare 

“Froze?”’ 

“ Jus’ frosted stiff 

“Leave me feel 

“No use 

‘No harm in tryin’,” says I 
discover the piece of a match.”’ 
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*Tis in my weskit 
One o’ my teeth | 


had o’ lat 


bad o” late,” says my 


I might have need o’ t 
“Did you emp! 

“No call to.” 

“Do you ‘low you 


the first time you usec 





‘l didn’t do no dam: 





tooth ¥ 
“Didn't spoil her?” 
‘Spoil her? e mat« 





George reflected 


“Skipper John,”” says 


recollect nothin pecu 


j 


when you picked your 


match?” 

No, Ge« rye 
“Think we 
My father th 
“No,” says he 

nothin’ in any way 
“Didn't taste no su 

‘I didn’t taste noth 

“Whew!” 
relief! I’) 
a W here is t Pel: 


Restin’ safe in my 





‘You isn't pried into your 


you, t’ make sure 


overboard?” 


“That match,” says 


where I put her wher 


“She might have fal 


I’m a methodical 1 
When | stows 
* need, I'm cat 








t’ find it when | wants i 
my weskit pocket I'n 


“Skipper John,”’ Say 


sallsetan’r 
My father brooded 


Wonderful windy 











‘I’m thinkin’,’ say 
has , 

one saroppil iwa 
George — . fa 
mornir 

Isn't so very mucl 
iys | 

st ar si 
e quite a trick t’ light 





i’m hearty 


. Broth r Marl by 


you feelin’—-pretty pe 
I'm farin’ we el 


Wa ‘ Ww i 

trike this last Lucile 

as we might be Ar 

roarin’ hot re f 
lir hot Wile ea 

Eh? Says ne How 
Better not take 1 

Marth 
I’m agreed,” says Georg: 


"Twas a wild, | t 
an’ snow an’ twass 
aown Over the eage 

beneath assly asasnal 


Thomas Luke o’ Chi 


lived the night throug 
Ol’ Wives’ Lee, with | 


eet froze solid, | 
afore his wee son die 


¢ 


castaways ¢ ne 


gale 
contention—John Watt 


an’ his crew, who spent 


with five dead men int! 
an’ Sandy Mull o’ 
on Blacksmith Point 








the lost Telltale Island m 


the wind blowed over 


he full sweep of i 


gation—that their de 
t it 
that. It seemed t’ m 
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pocket,” says he 
*Youkep’it!”’ says Georg | I 




















Just Like 
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Mirror! 






































Lobster Bight 











f HE pride of ownership is infinitely greater if 
your car ts “ well-groomed -—now-a-day Is ju 
important to keep yourcar looking well as running well. 

All sorts of weather ill kinds of roa on dull tl 

finish unless properly protected. With but very little eff 

you, yourself, can keep the finish of your « lil 


all you need 1s | hnsot Cleaner and Prepared Wax 


JOHNSON’S CLEANER 


really cleans —it entirely removes all stai discol ol 
scum. road-oil. tar | on wet “ 
| “4 spol tl I! ir vi | Kid rl ( | ‘ 
Cleaner. It contains no grit or acid 
finest varnish— simply ch ind prepare e wax p 
the i | Ly ra pol h Lo our ca Ll preserve j 
inl ind prote { \ | 


**sheds water like a du k’s hack” 


A Dust-Proof Polish 


re Tt \\ \ " 


\ \ trie under side 


Makes a “Wash” Last for Weeks 


Johnson's Prepare Way I 


penssensennsennes USE COUPON AND CONVINCE YOURSELF -~--~------+--+4 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 








Conctuded on Page 50 
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Read this Romance of RICOPO — 


You have all heard of self-made men. 


This is the story ot a “self-made”’ cigar. 


You may think it far-fetched to compare a great 
man anda great cigar, but if you had been brought 
up with ae ies we have been, you would under- 
stand why we must tell the story in terms ot person- 


ality inste: ad of pli un Clg: ur Ct Wk. Ricoro has earned 


and a quired i a personality. It has won /¢s own w: ay in 


the work i—th: it’s why we call 1 it the’ ‘self- m< ade” cigar. 


5 
THE STORY OF RICORO 
Ricoro was born of our determination to Surpass even Our own 
previous ettorts in value-giving. We decided to concentrate our 
great buying resources upon one cigar —to be made to our 
order —a cigar of such quality and at such a price that equal 
value could not be oftered by anyone else in the world. 
We determined also that we would say nothing unusual 
about this cigar—that we would simply place it on sale in our 
tores and let the public find out about it in their own way. 
We wanted to see whether or not smokers would finally pick 
out this one superlative value from a host of extraordinary 
values——and do it without any help from us. We believed 


AND THEY DID! 
A MILLION RICOROS A WEEK 


ist year the 


they would, 


public bought fifty-two million Ricoros over 
our counte! a rather smashing tribute to the public's judg- 
ment and to our taith in that judgment. 

We never betore have told the public how much better 
than ordinary Ricoro is. We have placed it on sale alongside 


all other cigars. We have asked the public to try it along with 


the others and choose for themselves. It has made good ‘ 


its own’’—a real “‘ self-made” success. 

That’s why we are telling the story of Ricoro, Ricoro ha 
earned its success, its st ry deserves to be told, the | ublic ts e1 
titled to knowjust how much better Ricoro is than other ciga 
at its price 


} 


and we believe that we are fairly entitled to the 
extra sales of Ricoro that its true history will bring to us. 
IMPORTED CIGARS WITHOUT THE DUTY 
Ricoro is an ExrrRA-MILD, IMPORTED cigar——-made ex 
clusively for us in Porto Rico. Cigars imported trom Porto 
Rico pay no duty—that is one reason w hy they can be sold 
for so much less than cigars imported from Havana. 
WHY WE CHOSE PORTO RICO 
Read these » facts care fully, they are new to most smoker 
First Because we wanted the price to represent good 
tobacco alone 
SECOND 


-not partly tobacco and partly duty. 
Because, as tobacco experts, we know that 
Porto Rico produces a large percentage ot the finest and 
mildest cigar leaf in the world. 

A dark Porto Rican cigar is milder than a /ight Havana 
cigar. Porto Rican cigars are constantly recommended by phy- 
sicians to men who want to smoke cigars all day or who 
find that their usual smoke is slowing them down. 

Ricoro cigars are made of the leaf that former/y went int 
the finest Havanac igars, to make them mildandsweet. Under 
Spanish rule, the higher grades of Porto Rican aie were 
exported to Cuba, there to be blended with the stronge: 
Havana tobaccos. They were needed to tone down the 
to give that mildness and bouquet which made 


as 
< 


Cuban leat 
Imported Havana cigars famous. <a allowed no other 
tobacco to come into Cuba. This ts the tobacco that is nox 


used i RICORO and we athe a Porte Ri dH O 
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\fter the Spanish-American War, Porto Rico was free to len popular sizes of Ricoro are shown on this page. You 
use her own tobacco, but she lacked modern factories and will see a copy of it in every United Cigar Store—and in 
expert workmen. many other stores which now sell United brands, 

As a result, the first Porto Rican cigars that came to this We have not asked other stores to sell United Cigars, but 
country were crude they were a disappointment. Many the public demand for our brands has become so ereat that 
men who tried them then have not tried them since. hundreds of other dealers have asked for the privile ge of elling 

But times have changed, Porto Rico now has the finest and them. We have © gr anted it to many of them. We are constantly 
most modern cigar factories in the world. Porto Rico foday adding new dealers in towns where we are not now represented. 
is making the finest wz/d cigars in the world —and one Six Cent Ger acquainted with Ricoro—in anv one of a thousand 
RICORO wil prove it, United Cigar Stores, in over three hundred citic or by mail. 


TO RICORO’S OLD FRIENDS 


We have just received word that the present stock of Porto THANK YOl 

Rican leat—the crop now being made up into ree is 

the finest and lightest in the history of the island. Even ° . 

Nature is co- operatins ng in the further success of F Rie RO Uwiled fora Stones amy 
the “self-made” cigar. If you have known Ricoro betore, 


1000 STORES OPERATED IN 300 CITIES 
vou will now find it better than ever. Saneutine Offices New York City 





TO NEW FRIENDS WE SAY- —— 


It you have not tried this amazing cigar - -and it you are a TO OTHER CIGAR DEALERS 








smoker of really fine cigars—you may be prejudiced against thts oe ‘ ; «7 

Ricoro because of its low price, But we ask you to lay aside repres 

all your prejudices tor just a moment and try Ricoros at our ad 
risk. If they are not entirely to your liking, your money will idl ta . i : 
’ be retunded, or the cig: ars exch: inged, promptly and cheerfully. . 

Ricoros are offered in many shapes and sizes, to suit every ‘A ok 

é , taste, at trom Six Cents each to Two for a Quarter. ( vee pri — pew gran 
index above .) The prices vary according to the size and shape ccjann thn wneed debi oilt 5 ta * 

the quality in all isthesame. There is also the Ricoro Infanta— , no store aventent 0 

. “little cigar’’—at Fifteen Cents for a box of ten—and the nes a vi 





Coqueta size at ¢ cents each. = : a caiman 
- NEW YORK, Fiat Bidg. CHICAGO, I Nat " k g \N FRAN 
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Concluded from Page 47 “Take the match quick, S 

“Ay,” says my father, “’twon’t be long says George. “I’m tooshaken t 
now.” “Well an’ good,” says my fat! 

“TI won’t wait another minute,” says wait a while longer an’ try agai: 
George. “I’m cold an’ I’m hungry—I'm We settled ourselves agair 
sick an’ tired o’ waitin’. Where’sthatmatch, patience for the wind t’ fall. An’ 
Skipper John? I’m a heavy smoker, used an’ waited an’ waited. The wind flop] 
t’ lightin’ matches in the wind, an’ I can no doubt about that. Afore dawr 
make the best fist of any of us with this near flat calm on the floe. Y« 
one. Pass that match, Skipper John!” hoped ’twould fall flatter 

“Don’t you strike that match!” says an’ ever the wind blowed too I 
Uncle Mark courage 

“Ye can't have it!"’ says my father 

“Whose match is it?”’ says George. 

“Tis my match.” 

“Your match, is it? says George 
“Where'd yegetit? Eh? Whogiveittoye?”’ 

My father was a proud man 

“Well an’ good, George,”’ says he 
‘tis your match you may have it. Nov 
George,’” says he, “‘I’m not cross with y« ke the mat 
An the match is t’ be struck we'll all join it, I fancy, come a 
t'gether, as men in the same case should, Saltan’ Uncle Markt 
an’ make the best success we car , the wind fell a n 
match may blow out. An it does we'll 
complain. Is you ready? I’ 
match over.” ud ne 

"Twas not quite black as tz ‘here w: awaited u 
a moon above the gale nan could s dropped a 
his hand an he held it 1 jus’ a black slipped away o 
hadow afore his face lost the feelin’ 

Jus’ a jiffy,”’ says George. “I'll scrap like the t 
thes plinters o’ dr spruce t'yvet } 

$y an’ by my father say 


| ready now? 


TERRA COTTA STORE? - = 


you is, § 


~or 





The answer is easy—of course. There you have the ne 


the match be 


° - ays my fat} 
argument for Terra Cotta at a glance. The Terra. stickin’ out. 11 hold o 


Cotta store is bright, clean, distinctive. It stands 
out from its neighbors. It talks to customers of = «[m‘silreads’ 
: : : I didn’t draw a breath whilst George a: 
quality goods and up-to-date service. It invites the my father fetched their hands t’gether 
’ ‘Cast off,” says George 
shi pper in. 4-4 pact 
: 7 4]] rig Se says my father 
% . ro ahead an’ light the fire (ar 
If you are thinking of rebuilding or renovating | feu! George?” 
; : ; “Gather ‘round me,” says Ceorge, 
your store, you should know what other progres: | fend the wind off. I'm wonderful ne 
4 ‘ “Don't you strike that match! 
le Mari 
, don’t say that, Skipper Mark! 
3 you,” says I nce Mark 


sive merchants have done with Terra Cotta, its 


opportunities for color and design, its economy of : 
me . . “Skipper J hn,” 
construction, Terra Cotta’s permanence, and the trike it on?” 

ou re ali 
protection it gives against fire. On he 


or 


hands is 


car ell 


Uptodate architects and builders everywhere 


are now recommending Terra Cotta as the ideal n’ food here. 
Uncle Mark 
“Quit tl it, Skipper Mark!” say 


decorative building material for stores, hotels, office 
, , “I’m nervous enough as it is 
buildings, banks, schools, theatres, moving picture “Don't you it!” 
: ’ “Command yourself, George,” a) 
houses. etc. father “Rest a bit afore you does 


Ye ii be able in an ite 


J 3 : George rested 
An Illustrated Book of Store Fronts “Now,” says he, “I'm reads 
Don’t you do it!”’ says Uncle Mark 
. . - My fat ¢ 
‘Store Fronts in Terra Cotta™ is an illustrated book that every | opened his jacket an’ put an arm over 
‘ , . . . George’s shoulder; an’ I done the same 
merchant should read. It shows a Variety ol Terra Cotta fronts for hj g on the other side, as well as I wa 


her got on one side 9 George, ar 


' ’ ble, bein’ then wonderful stiff with 
many kinds of stores. Write to us on your letterhead and we will Be eee net ori er at tcuree 
reorge Was shakin could feel un quive 
end you a complimentary copy. We have other booklets on | An’ then quite a while passed with m 
' an ; said whilst George felt his weskit over r 
other types of buildings. Tell us the kind of building that interests | a good dry place t’ strike the match on, a1 
settled his feet on the ice, an’ gathered cour 


you, and we will send you the right book age. The gale was perhaps creepin’ under 


thir 


f 


the punt; an’ shield George as we did, an Ski 
. , , » | the best that we could, | fancied that I natch?” 
COTTA SOCIETY, 1 Madison could feel the wind flutter up. I'm not ““Me?” says my father 
knowin’ that the wind fluttered up. I don’t “Ay, Skipper John,’ 
say that it did. It may have been breath- ought t’ have a match stov 
less in the lee o’ the punt forall that know. wheres.”’ 
Yet it seemed t’ me that I felt a flutter; My father give George Salt t 
an’ if I felt no flutter I feared a blast-—a ith never a word about it 
sly, swift blast that would cotch the flame “She’s a perfectly good 
an’ blow it out. 
““What you waitin’ for?” says my father “Ay,” says my father 
“T can’t doit!” says George, sobbing. throwed away an’ wasted.” 
“I’m afeared o’ the hazard! I can’t do it!” Pretty soon G t 
“*Tis the work o’ God!” says Uncle Mark. the funnel o’” 











SUDDEN JIM 


(Continued from Page 19 


It’s been 





iy policy,” said Zaanan, “to 
git as many young checkers as I could 
moved safe into the king row of marriage 

“But she dislikes me.” 

“Hain’t heard you say you was prej- 
udiced agin her. Ever ask her if she dis- 
liked you? Um. Better try a few buggy 
rides first. Kin you drive with one hand?” 
‘I believe,” said Jim, “you'd try to reg- 


ulate the sex of Diversity’s babies.’ 
“we ln'lat ¢? 


If lca lated id benefit the town I 
dunno but I'd kind of look into the matter 
G't Jir 

xiv 
F figs lays went by Jim Ashe acquired 

a marked aversion to the upper right 

hand drawer of his desk. For it contained 


the unpaid bills of the Ashe Clothespi 
Company. When Jim came the drawer had 
been empty; now it looked as if he would 
have to add an annex to care for the over- 
tlow. There were supply bills, machinery 


bills, stock bills. And Jim did not dare to 
pay them, for his account at the bank was 
running perilously low. Bills may be put 





off, but the pay roll must be met on the 


From nothing the unsecured indebted 
ness climbed to five thousand, to ten thor 
and dollars. Much as it grieved Jim to 
ee discount days pass with discounts not 
taken, it grieved Grierson more He had 
erved the company for many years. Never 
before in his experience had it failed to dis 
count its bills—and to a bookkeeper of 
Grierson’s type discounts are sacred. Grier- 

yn’s type of mind would borrow money at 
ix per cent to take a two per cent discount. 

Finally statements began to arrive, some 
accompanied by letters setting forth in the 
olite verbiage of the business world that 
the creditor would be glad to have the 
company’s check “for this small amount 


‘ ' 


at its convenience.” Dunning letter 
Grierson was shocked. He blushed as he 
bent over his ledgers. The Ashe Clothespin 
Company had to be dunned as if it were a 

ibious individual with an overlarge bill at 
the corner grocery 

Jim was not yet the complete business 
man, but he did discover that certain larger 
reditors were willing to accept notes for 
the time, notes bearing interest at six per 


cent Somehow it relieved his anxiety to 
sue this paper. At any rate it postponed 


the day of reckoning in each case for three 
rfour months. But Grierson was bitterly 
ashamed. He regarded it as such a make- 
hift as an unstable enterprise would avail 
tself of to ward off insolvency. Jim caught 
the old bookkeeper looking at him accu 


ngly Such things had never come to pass 
his father’s day 
Yet these were the very things Clothes- 
pin Jimmy had predicted. He had told Jim 
there would be sleepless nights and anxious 
day he had confessed to milking the busi- 
ness. Now Jim appreciated what his father 


neant With the fifty thousand dollars 
"] pin Jimmy had subtracted 
from the assets the company would be a 











ind as the B of gland 

W hat worried Jim more than the accumu- 
ation of bills was the failure to make ship- 
ments as rapidly as the necessities required 
Where he should have shipped a carload a 
day he had been able to bill out an average 
f less than four cars a week. Customers 

amored to have their orders filled; cancel 

yns were threatened; yet the mill failed 

produce as it should produce Some- 
where something was wrong. Clothespir® 
! hines that ought to have made their 
eighty five-gross boxes a day did not climb 
above sixty. Total shipments that should 
have amounted to thirty thousand dollars 
1 mont} tered and fuiled at fifteen or six- 
teen thousand. In s} he was spending 
every week a great deal more money than 
ne was earning 

Much of this, he knew, was due to break- 
downs caused by Kowterski: some of it to 
poor timber; some to timber spiked by 
Kowterski’s brother. But aside from that, 
changes had to be made in machines; the 
mill did not run smoothly. Where construc- 
tion should have ceased its expense on 
the company it continued to demand its 
thousands of dollars eve ry rm nth. 

But Kowterski was gone. Jim did not 
believe Moran would venture to send down 


more spiked timber. The mill was slowly 


but surely rising toa] f efficiency. Jim 
was confident in it; he] ed full depend- 
ence on Nels Nelson, | millwright, on 
Beam, his superintendent He knew they 





In his heart he knew that if one ers 
lost faith and brought 


that should have 





body in the world who will appreciat 

told the whole uncolored truth.” 
With this statement in his pocket 

went to the city to its largest ba 


“I’m Ashe, of the 


vl, e’ve got lots of it.”’ 


into the hole you're in and se« 
Jim gave him the statement: it wa 


no credit was inflated 


studied it half an hour 


“Would you attach 


showed him for an hour 
tion figures, costs, 
“It’s a good stater 


paper I don’t like; 
wise it is a very creditable sta 
Jim was astonished 
““How much do you want?” 


said hesitatingly. 
‘I guess we can fix that 
Can you come in ar 


ve twenty-five thousand dé 
lars will bring your mill 





book of blank che 














say such things a 





mundane pavement ’ 
thought he was in a hole at all 
Grierson and he had looked or 
“If it’s a 
and they had giv 
How easy money was to get! 
Thirty thousan 


he had borrowed from the Diversity 


Continued on Page 54 
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-- BLUE! 


given capital to carry 
through this dubious | 
pany would pay bigg 


“*The Play’s The Thing”’ 


he owner of a moving 


picture theatre said to us the 7 
other day that he had to advertise #3 
“stars”’ to get the crowd. He said the star’s name 
would /ure the people in no matter whether the play . 
was good or not. But he did not say what became of 
the people’s entertainment after they had paid their 
way in. His idea was that the star would /ure the people in, they 
would be there and they would /ave to be satisfied. Rather un- 
fair, we thought, and a funny view to take of American intelligence 


We take the opposite view. We 
claim that his duty to the public is to select 
good plays no matter who plays them, and to keep on 
selecting good plays week after week until the public énows it 
can’t go to his house and see a poor one. If you build your plays 
around the stars, you can’t always have a good play. But if you 
buy good plays and cast them according to their requirements, 
they will always be good even if there isn’t a star within a mile of 
them. And that’s what BLUEBIRD means. That's the real 
significance of the word. It isn’t a mere trade-mark. It’s assur 

ance of a delightful evening's entertainment. 


Stars are fine assets to have when 
they fit the parts. But if they don’t fit them 


we can’t see the sense of using them. ‘The fact that 


they are stars isn’t the point with us. What we want to know 
is, whether they fit the rdéles as the play requires. Will their presence in the cast 
add to or take away from the play? We know that ‘‘ The play's the thing” and 
if we find people in our employ who fit the parts better than the stars do, we 
certainly will not use the stars. In other words, we will not subordinate the drama 
to the individual We have lots of brilliant stars and we use them where they fit 


But we don’t advertise the star ahead of the play No actor is as big as the story 


BLUEBIRD means just what we 
have said. Itis assurance of a fine play splen- 
didly presented. All plays can’t be BLUEBIRDS, 


because all plays do not come up to the BLUEBIRD standard 


A play to be a BLUEBIRD has got to be good in every little detail It has ¢ 
to be faithful and accurate So wherever you see the sign of the BLUEBIRD you 
are assured of an evening of delighttul entertainment 

To the Public ) BLUEBIRD | 
See } God l ] G 


U can see these 
artistic BLUEBIRD 
Productions by simply 
asking the Manager of 
your favorite Theatre 
to show them. 



















The Manager is keen to 
learn what his patrons 
want most, thus you 
confer a favor on him 
and gratify your own 
wishes at the same time. 


Ask for BLUEBIRD 
Photo-Plays today. 


BLUEBIRD 
It’s got to be good” 
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A Touring Car one minute— 


Here Is the Type of Body that Will Revolutionize 
the Entire Automobile Industry 


Any one who now buys a car with 
the old-fashioned, fussy and mussy top 
will be as far behind the times as the 
man who buys a car without a self- 
starter. 

The Springfield Type Body estab- 
lishes a new standard of motor car 
utility, comfort and convenience. 

It provides the very thing all 
America has been waiting for—a body 
that is both a closed car and an open 
car all in one. 

For years the Springfield Type 
Body has been made on special order 
for thousands of the highest priced 
cars in the world. 


New York 


But the production of individual 
special bodies was very costly. Realiz- 
ing the possibilities of this great in- 
novation we decided to build them in 
quantities. 


By producing them in tremendous 
lots we have been able to effect great 
economies which have made it possible 
for us to supply them to manufacturers 
at a very nominal price. 


Therefore, and now for the first 
time, you can buy your favorite car 
equipped with the Springfield Type 
Body which is the only recognized 
convertible type on the market. 


The Springfield Body Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Springfield Type Body is the 
original, simplest and most satisfactory 
convertible body in the world. It is 
covered by basic patents. There is 
nothing else like it, nothing else as 
practical; nothing else as adaptable; 
nothing else as luxurious and comfort- 
able. 


The Springfield Type Body is : 
universal necessity. Instantly adapt 
able for winter or summer—rain or 
shine—day or night service—combin- 
ing all the protection, luxury and 
appearance of the finest limousine as 
well as the freedom and advantages of 
the open touring car. 


Detroit 
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—a Limousine the next 


The Leading Cars Are Now Sold with the Springfield 
Type Body as Standard Equipment 


Do not confuse the Springfield Type 


Body with detachable or removable 
tops. 


The Springfield Type Body is a 
complete body—not a detachable or a 
put on top—a touring car and limousine 
in one unit. 


It cannot warp; nor does it rattle. 


It eliminates the old-fashioned, 
cumbersome, unsightly, dirty top and 
flapping side curtains. 


The largest and leading automobile 
manufacturers have adopted it. The 
following manufacturers are using the 


Springfield Type Body as standard 
equipment on their 1917 models 


Abbott-Detroit Oldsmobile 
Cadillac Overland 
Chandler Paige-Detroit 
Cole H A L Twelve 
Davis Reo 

Haynes Stearns 
Interstate Studebaker 
Marmon Velie 
Mitchell Westcott 


Winton 


It is only a matter of a very short 
time before all manufacturers will adopt 


The Springfield Body Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


the Springfield Type Body as standard 
equipment on all cars. It is a greates 
invention and convenience than the 
electric starter and electric light 


When you buy your next car insist 
on its being equipped with the Spring 


rie ld Type Bi dy. 


Take no substitute—take no mak 


shifts Insist on the original —th« 
Springfield Type Body—it cost 
more—and you get the best 

You will then get two « ( } 
car and limousine) | 
pl ¢ ol one 





Detroit 
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Continued from Page 51 “T can’ I 
more poured into his purse from the City doubt it ) you hav 
Bank--with compliments attached. His dering folks« of retiring t 
policy had won. He had found someone wire. Folks would be 
who appreciated being told the whole un- like you if you'd let ther 
colored truth. After all, the world had not She pondered this ar 
| trampled its ideals into the mire of money _ slightly. 
chasing. Even to-day the sound things of “Part of what you say is 
life commanded a market value. Business aren't many people here 1 want t 
| men, in high places of trust, business men Haven't you lived here long en 
of tested capacity, placed the moral before that the people who st 
| the material risk. the weak ones? | 
The president of the bank had said: “‘I young woman here 
| would rather lend a known, honorableman as soon as a boy amou 
money on doubtful 
| ture a loan to a dubious man on government 
bonds.” 

So Jim brought back from the city more 
than money. He brought back a renewed, 
an increased faith in the virtue of man- 
kind. It was an asset not to be despised 
The mighty hand of business reached out 
to encourage, to help with concrete aid, the 
honest man. It withheld its support, even 
though ample security were offered, from 
the man whose honor was dubious. There- 
fore, this modern god of business was a vir- 
tuous god. If evil were committed in its 

name the god itself was not smirched save 
? One Nation; One People i es2rim Tc 
fices were offered to it by charlatans and 
HEN Patrick Henry de- brings into one national family, so ve ag Layee > DY hog ae 
clared that oppression had to speak, the whole people. than is the God of Israel by 
dl ! Oh. have been committed in His 1 
Country wide in its scope, the | _ As Jim rode home on the train his 1 
~ : feeling of elation dwindled. Doubt 
Bell System cares the spoken turned. He weighed the sides of his lk 


security than to ven- gets edu 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


effaced the boundaries of the several 
colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 


iger 
against each other and determined all wa 
o rp : not yetsecure. How could it besecure when 

In the crisis, the colonies were where, annihilating both time and | he had but added to his liability the 

, disteac inconsiderable sum of twenty 

willing to unite for their common istance, dollars? Part of his debts he could pay 
balance must wait, for he could not dive 
himself of ready money, nor would 


st C onte 2 > 
First Continental Congress. word from person to person any- 


safety, but at that time the people The people have become so ab- 
could not immediately act as a solutely unihed by means of the reserve he could set aside last foreve 


aan : The demand note of thirty thousand 
whole, because it took so long for facilities for transportation and com- | dollars reared itself 4s a threat, assumed 
the guise of a poised bird of prey biding its 
; : moment. No, he was not free from the 
can decide as a united people and | chains of his difficulties. His competitors 

. he thought of | them as enemies were a 
act simultaneously, wherever the yet strong, untouched, unready for peac 


news to travel from colony to colony. munication that in any crisis they 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and y' , 
, ’ rhey were ¢ apable of striking, would strike 
if a telling blow could be launched. There 
was Michael Moran. 
: - The task of defending his own was just 
the coming of the railroads and the was moved from place to place, vegun; the feat of bringing his enemies to 
, or . ‘ overtures of peace was distant from accom 
telegraph. ‘They connected places. because of sectional rivalry, but to- | plishment: and, again, there was Micha 


direct communication wes es- location of the seat of government. 


tablished between communities with In the early days, the capital 


The te lephone connects persons day Independence Hall is a symbol ney a It v as oa first contact with 
ponte ° Ss Ee S ss lack pirit caer latred. e hater 

irrespective of place. | he telephone of union, revered alike in Phila- Michael Moran because it was inevitable he 
: shoul so, because Michael Moran was 

system has provided the means of delphia and the most distant | $0“ a ae See ee we 


1e exponent of all things at the remotest 


individual communication which Amencan city. -— _ Jim's ideals : 
” ith something lke consternation he 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | Simitted to himself that he hated Micha 


Moran because the mar life orbit had 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES touched with pitch the fe of a woman who 
sad assumed preponderating importance in 
Jim’s universe. 
As he alighted from the train at Diver- 
sity he saw Marie Ducharme as he had first 
seen her weeks ago. She stood motionless, 
a statue with lines of loveliness surmounted 
by a face of hopeless discontent. In her 
eyes was the look of hunger, like that of the 
starving woman in the bread line. She 
9 gazed after the departing train as one might 
$+ tL4s/, gaze after a hope dispelled. 
O® . "= Jim walked toward her. She 
& and nodded coolly. _ and Marie Duc! 
Jes aad o f r 
that a 


One Policy One System Universal Service 





A ) ““School’s out early,” he said it of Di 
+ “It’s Saturday,” she replied shortly. \ tu 
She turned away from the depot, no « 


| V: ti ; oat in her manner, but Jim was not 
hn vacation I ime bé rebuffed. He kept at her side. 
“Since I have been here,” he said, 
1 boy is likely to be his mother’s care and the neighbors’ aver have never driven out along the lake shor 
sion. “His mischief, his noise are generally the result of having They tell me it is a beautiful drive.” 
“Yes,” she replied without interest 
1 . , ‘The train was warm, the dust got int ist : te of : 
ew boys can be taught industry by the willow-stick method attics Meeenaelt tune Gia aith tt the int Sen ver ball bene Chen , 
You must substitute some incentive to his voluntary action in con All the way I kept thinking of expanses of day I’m going t ave an apartmer 


B 


nothing particular to do 


formance with your wishes. You must get the boy #0 teach himself. clean water and of breezes off the lake. hotel, where there’s a Hungarian orchestra 
; Won’t you extend our truce to a drive out at dinner, and per ants to answer push | 
there with me this evening?” tons, and taxicabs in front that take you t 

She turned to him with a queer, abrupt, theaters. And I’m going to raise—well, n 
birdlike, startled movement. There was pigs and cows and chick We 


no pretense about it, she was surprised, “I shall come in off my farm twice a year 


How you can solve your boy problem 


“ ait 
is told in ~ What Shall I Do With My Boy?’’ an interesting, 
to-the-point booklet written for parents. About 10,000 parents jolted so that one peeped for an instant to eat with you while the orchestra play 
and not a few neighbors’’ have written for it. Upon re- through her mask of sullenness to the lone- and the push button as bi 1zz and the taxicabs 
guest we will send you a copy, free of charge. Write to liness, the yearning } he crack click off exorbitant 5 on their meters as 
closed instantly. we go to those theaters Pigs and cow 


Sales Division, Box 472 “Why do you ask me?” demanded. and 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. “You don’t like me.” _ pany; the other thing is too heady fo 
“T asked you because I want very much Like champagne once in a whil gut 

to have you go. And I do not dislike you.” prefers water as a stead) ¥ 
“Everybody does.” Continued on Page 57) 


chickens wear, they’re durab] 

















3 New Touches 


7 
257 Cars in One 


eC 


Through John W. 


Here is a concrete example of fac- 
tory efficiency, as developed by John 
W. Bate. 

This Mid-Year Mitchell is built in 
a factory where waste is reduced to 
the minimum. Mr. Bate has worked 
out here ten thousand economies. 

It saves us, we think, at least $ 
000,000 on our output for this season. 
I hat is, under what a like car would 
cost built in other plants. 

[hat saving is spent on 26 extra fea- 
tures. Also on extra strength. We want 
you to see the car that results, and 
sav what you think of Bate methods. 


+ 


The Car—Above All 


But don’t think that Mr. Bate’s ef- 
ficiency methods apply to the factory 
only. ‘They apply, first of all, to the 
car. Under his régime over 700 im- 
provements have been made in the 
car itself. 

Every part has been studied. 
Chrome-Vanadium steel has sup- 
planted cheap steel. And 440 parts are 
drop-forged or stamped, to combine 
lightness with surplus strength. 

The margins of safety have been 
greatly increased. Undreamed-of en- 
durance has been attained. Operating 
cost has been minimized. 


This Mid-Year Mitchell— Mr. 
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Bate’s 17th model—shows the final 


results of those efforts. 


Years to Discover 

You can see in ten minutes the re 
sults of factory efhiciency. They show 
in the Mitchell price, in superlative 
value, in 26 extra features. 

But it will take you vears to know 
all the results of Bate 
efiiciency. 

A Bate-built car has run 218,734 
miles, and it isn’t worn out vet. Six 
of his Mitchells have averaged 164,372 
miles each — or over 30 years of ordi 
nary service. 

That is what he aims at — lifetim: 
service, freedom from trouble, and 
safety. As these results show them 
selves, by years of use, the prestige of 
the Mitchell will multiply. 

But these are things to considet 
now, with you who buy cars to keep. 


engineering 





— —— — = | 
| 1325 F. o. b. 
| VDaew Racine 
| For 5-Passenger Touring Car | 
| | 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
! 7-Passenger Body $35 Extra | 
High-speed economical Six; horsepower 127 «net 
wheelbase complete equipment ncluding 2 atra | 


features | 
L = 









$1325 ft. O. b, Racine 


26 Extras Free 






Ve ee ah Re ae | 


Save $2,000,000 


Bate — Note the Extras That 


Result 


The greatest factor in Motordon 
John W. Bate, among ] Wi ret 
aown tf real values 


Things You See First 


Still the things you see first — 
the outer attractions vive this New 
Nlitchell a we ith of distincti n 

It has 26 extra features things gen 
erally omitted. ‘They are things you 
want, like a power tire pump, ill 
bearing steering gear, an extra-fine 
carl iretor, Casy « ntrol, 

It has 73 new ideas and touche not 
found in our first 1916 model. The 
\I Ye Mitchell is an After-Show 

m. Before its completion, our ex 
nerts examined 257 this-year model 

It ha fate cantilever springs, 52 

kk iv N 1 has eve, broken 
\ ueséahevetw k me VY a cal which rode 
ro ol) roa oO smo thly. 

It 
} } | he he 
h TN c c 
ha na ke attra 

i i 1 css, x 

if su SM i ex 5 
Pak c 

ly ee it vt r you Ww t It 

“ now “ t 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO 
Racine, Wis., \ 
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STRENGTH—-ECONOMY-—-SERVICE 


Timker 

tull Timken bear 
hout the chassis 
wburetor; helical 
ear hinoleum cov 
minum bound run 

ardean ifloorboards 
lemountable rims; and a 
5 e¢ more of further rehne- 


ments 


These three words constitute 
the pledge the Saxon Motor Car 


Company makes Saxon owners. 


They are to this company all 
that “his word of honor’’ is to a 


man of fine character. 


They typify the essential charac- 
They 


epitomize the Saxon idea—the 


teristics of Saxon Cars. 


idea that brought the Saxon 
Motor Car Company into being 
is the cornerstone of 


and that 


its success. It is not merely an 
advertising slogan but a business 
ideal—an ideal that is given con- 


crete expression in Saxon cars. 


The first word, STRENGTH, 
implies not alone the ability to 
carry a certain load but the ability 
to carry it indefinitely under all 
conditions and with ease. It 


embraces the quality of endur- 


ance, 


ECONOMY, as used here, refers 
to both firs; and last cost. In the 
case of the former, the latest 
manufacturing and marketing 


methods, the ablest engineering 


SAXON MOTOR CAR 


THE 


-—o- 


SAXON MOTOR 


CAR COMPANY 


REC ECEECECSSCUCVCEU SS Se ew 


DOES NOT 


skill, and the advantages of big 
output have been combined to 
bring the first cost of Saxon cars 
to the lowest limit compatible 


with their character. 


In the case of the latter, skilled 
design and fine quality materials 
have produced a car which will 
give the greatest number of miles 
of safe and comfortable travel at 


least expense. 


SERVICE, means day in and 
day out availability to the owner. 
It means square dealing on the 
part of the Saxon Motor Car 
Company and every dealer in its 
organization. It means absolute 
satisfaction to the man who pays 
No car 


No car can give 


his money for a Saxon. 
can give more. 
less and long retain the respect of 


the motor car purchasing public. 


Your nearest Saxon dealer has 
some interesting facts to give you 
about the abilities of Saxon “Six” 
Touring Car, $815; of Saxon 
“Six” Roadster, $815; and of 
Saxon “Four” Roadster, $395. 


SAXON ROADSTER 
A handson 


ertul roadster 


e, rugged, pow 
stream-line 
desgn ; %O-inch wheelbase 

28-inch x 3-inch tres; 
Pp L-head high speed 
motor of unusual power 
smoothness, quietness, flex 

bility, 


and « 


operative economy 
volness under all « 
ditions; four cylinders cast 
en bloc ; crank case integra 
2%-inch bore x 4-inch 
stroke; 40-inch seat; three 
speed sliding gear trans 
1ission (only standard 
roadster under $400 wit! 
three-speed transmission) 
Timken axles; Hyatt quiet 
beanngs ; honeycomb radia 
dryplate clutch; vent 
ating windshield; signa 


lamps at side; adjustable 


pedals; vanadium steel 
antilever springs 
fifteen additional improve 


ments 


COMPANY, DETROIT 


MODELS 


ANNOUNCE 


YEARLY 
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Bicycle Tires 
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Your Hands— 
W hen you wash them with a hard 

i cake soap you must depe!l d ol 

My the lather alone to do the work. 

Mm ‘This suffices ordinarily, but not 
when your hands are grimy or 
greasy after working around the 
garden, varage, auto, boat, Gc... 
ora dusty ride in auto ofr train 

b 
THE SKAT COMPANY, Hart 
SPECIAL OFFER pire 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave. N.Y 





WE SHALL GIVE TWELVE 
SHETLAND PONIES 


Box 474, Sales Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Continued from Page 54 
“T’ve only read abou nar 
said, the sullen mask dropping across her 
face for an instant. 


I’m going to have my farm near the 








lake he said, “so I can lie with my back 
against a tree and watch it. It is a hundred 
different lakes every j 


get acquainted wit! 
“And I'd like to be abx 
al steamer that floats, and ride past 
on my way to great cities.’ 

“I'd be happiest,”” he said. 

“I'd be—most excited,” she replied 
“The most pitifully bored faces in the 
world are to be seen in Broadway cafés after 


midnight.” 








“But don’t you like to be where things 
are flashing? Where life moving fa 
yuu can hardly follow it? Doesn't it spe 
} f } thr 


appiness tor you to be where a new 
always at hand for the asking?’ 
“That sort of thing is bu 


but I want it after a long, satisfying meal of 





quiet contentment.’ 
‘Such as you have in Diversity?” 
Such as can be had in Divers ne 
replied 


‘What makes contentment? I should 
like to have it.” 


“Contentment,” he said slowly, selecting 
his words cautiously, “‘means to me the 


juiet feeling of decency and satisfaction 
and restfulness that comes to a man who is 





busy with a worth-while job o have it 
fully there must be : 


i 1US 


with a wife in it, and } 





All of them must b 
home at night, and rry to see you leave 
in the morning. To have it your wife 

believe in you more than you deserve, and 
you must trust her, and conhde in her, 
and advise with her or ] 
sure of her interest Ye . I think that is 


the indispensable element 


your concerns 
narriage The 
right sort of marriage; thesort the majority 
of folks are blessed with.” 

“Tt all sounds rather tame,” she sa 

Marriage. MustI marry tobe contented 

“To be so perfectly - 

She laughed shortly. 

‘I shall depend on a steady routine of 
excitement to make me forget I'm not cor 
tented,”’ she said. “‘ Marriage!’ She spoke 
almost savagely. “Of course marriage is 
the solution of everything. Women are 
taught to look forward to it from the cra 
dle as—as their means of support. We're 

I " 

















trained to please men; we're dress¢ t 
ract men; our whole lives are aime 
men. We catch one at twenty or at twent 

five, and our career is over We've 
ceeded in life. Then we live on t sixty 
i he lu 
t Ihe 
tere ng 
ist n be 
f warn 
i ~ t A) v 
nhabitant N 
tas we t j 
hitio al e tur 
nips and the number of eggs a da f 
were a girl, with reasonable intelligence 
reasonable capabilities to appre ‘ 
we consider it cult ired to appre ile 
man here would you pick out from Dive 
sity’s young men who wouldn't be a¢ t 
horror to you?” 
‘You're not limited to Diversit 
exactly what I a 
was no obvious answer tot 
In silence He sense t 
Lne gir. S pos ! ippre ited, a 
he had not before appre itt the Ie £ 
almost f despair that came over her as she 
looked into the future and found it gr 
without gleaming lights or frightening 
Ows. She was a bird imprisoned a! gi 
Presently they came to a 
over a stream which added it 
the volume of the lake. It was or t ‘ 
reed-bordered streams wt nh trave 
winding mg ie 
was not su abd erou 
kled trout love 
iny turtles sun themselve 
w, to slide off with a startle 
approac! Cows wou ive 
n it of a hot da 
Wouldn’t you rather be a 
that Jim asked tha gO } 
eaping ar 1 bruising yourself d . 
of a mountain side 
She smiled, but did not a 7 
picture had soothed her t ly ¢ 


her spirit, softening her mood 


Continued on Page 60 
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eo ga seat. 


When theres no 
room to pump 
as you use 


NATCH the extinguisher— give a few quick 
strokes of the pump. Then open the nozzk ' 





lever and you release a steady, powerful, p / 
sure-thrown stream which shoots straight to t : 

flame from cramped quarters or in “hard a 

5g 00 get at places . 

° f 
w : . a 
Bra Nick But, where elbow room permits, you can also us¢ , 

Brace i 4 a= 

the J-M in the pump-as-you-use fashion. Thi ; 
. wi 
two-way operation is an exclusive feature of the ey 
5 

. 
al 
ns ary 1 ae 


ire Extinguisher " 


The Last Word in Safety First ty 
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This hand mpact fire-fighte lead Fe 
neipient hres é ting | 1 Z ' 

grease elect 1 Tr} ] i 

‘ ‘ lucting } 





Don’t buy just an Extinguisher r 
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. ith 
THE CONTINENT \ Select a J-M on merit 
Serves More People in " : . P 
More Ways Than Any ~ . 
Other Institution of Its ! I I 
Kind in the World N cn 
IMPORTANT I 
to re get ]-M } Exting 
t | | } 
I it t 
i 
} 
To Jobbers and Dealers t 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE C¢ 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Avenue, New Y 
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NEW PRICE 





The Big Motor Car Value of the 191 Season 





Increased Production +: Economical Merchandizing 
and Standardized Manufacturing Permit 


reduced—$595 for the 


FT SHE prices of Maxwell Cars are again 
Pouring Car 


al d S580 lor 


the Roadster are the 


effective July Ist, 1916. 


new 


p! ces 
Only the price is changed—not the car. 


We emphasize this point because you 


might well suppose that a lowered price 


would necessitate some changes in the 


Maxwell car—something taken from its 


complete equipment—or some lowering 


of Maxwell standards of quality. 
Che Maxwell car was an unusual vaiue 
For 1917 it 


stand unrivaled as the great motor cat 


during the 


past season. will 


value of this or any previous year. 


Other cars may sell for less money 
Maxwell features 
Maxwell 


of equipment will approach it 


but no‘car having the 


{ construction and the com 


in price \ comparison will convir 


you on this point 


| he re. 


new prices are 


isons why we can make these 


Increased Production: The result of the 
enormous demand for Maxwell cars dur 
ing the past season. The new prices will 
help us to double our output for the 1917 


SCaSON. 


Economical Merchandizing: \We hav« 


cut the cost of selling Maxwell cars to 


the minimum. The Maxwell owner thus 


the most actual intrinsic value for 


gets 


the money he spends. 


We 


a single chassis type and concen- 


Standardized Manufacturing: 
build 


trate our whole effort, year after year, 


toward perfecting and improving it, but 


Remarkably Low Price 


not ¢ hanging 
Lhe result 


produc tion 


These poli ICs 


mace 


value offered 


} 
1 


season tne y 


Value offere 


but efficiel 
merchandizing would not 
product did not excel in points « 


ability--in comfort, performan 
economy. The public knows that 


well cars have these qualities 


sands of Maxwell owners know 


} 


the car has earned the title ot 


The World’s Champion Endurance Car 


Last January, a Maxwell stock touri 


car set the World's Non-stop Record 





In Canada: 


Touring Car, $850; Roadster, $830, F. O. B. Windsor, Ontario. 


MWanwell 


Motor Company ° Detroit.Mich. 
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The Worlds Champion Endurance Car 











traveling 22,022 Miles without a motor merit of the product is to be considered — | | 

stop—thereby surpassing the best previ- _ first The combination of the two a WHAT THE MANWELI 

ous record by more than 10,000 miles. you tind them in the Maxwell is on re 

And the car from which the Maxwell cannot beat | 

took this honor was one costing thousands If you want the most car value that cat | 

of dollars be bought under S800 be sure to investigat | 
During this grind of 22.000 miles the the Maxwell and compare it point for point 

Maxwell averaged 22 miles per gallon of with anything else you may have in mind 

casoline. nearly 9 OOO miles per set of By one ol the irmy of motorist wl | 

tires and traveled 500 miles per day tor will take advantage of the greatest cai 

$4 days and nights. Not a single motor value that the 1917 season affords. Se 

adjustment was made on the entire run. 0"! local dealer about it | 

\ll of these facts are verified by the This announcement will be read by | 

American Automobile Association under thousands of automobile dealers as well | 

whose auspices the run was made. as prospective retail buyers. To those 
In this cruelling test. four or five vears dealers who wish to know if there is any | 

Paro a a oe open territory, we will say that Maxwell | | 

ol hard service were crowded imtoo a Ba ; ey “ae = ; s | 
alia > ” parr sales contracts for 1916-17 are being 

period © XY Weeks The car that made j » be : naling i ; | 

ee a a Cay aes signed now by our traveling salesmen. 

re eee , ww? There will be some changes—particularly 

2 ae in the allotment of territory; therefore, in- 
Thus it is not alone the price of the terested dealers, wherever located, should 

Maxwell that should sell it to you. The write us now. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOG —This new book is different from the ordinary automo Vame 


bile catalog. It not only illustrates and describes Maxwell Cars but it also tells an 








lddress 
interesting story about the Maxwell Institution. Just write (plainly) your name and 
address and send this clipping to Dept. A., Maxwell Motor Company, Detroit, Mich City and State 
\ 
In Canada: Touring Car, $850, Roadster, $830, F. O. B. Windsor, Ontario 


Maxwell 


Motor Company ¢ Detroit.Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 57 
“There’s a catboat,” Jim excla 
“Wonder if we can’t borrow it 
just a catboat to me, but yor 
into your palatial steam 
Shall we try?” 

“*T’d love it,” 

tiled.” 

Never sailed t e had 
whole life in sight of Lake Mich 


“Then,” said Jim, “‘you’ll sail now 
| But the transaction went smoothly n 
little boat was rented, the horse unhar \ tol 
| nessed and stabled; they embarked thei: V 1¢ 
ROADSTER provisions, and with a brisk saili reez ot tried 
headed out for distant, invisible Wisco suddenly 
Jim handled sheet and tiller; arie half “How 
eclined at | it And because she wa repeat 


r 3 é 
} for the hour she seemed beautiful me 


appy 
° to him he was beautiful Jim felt the a l f] 
You must have noticed force of her, not exerted in futile rebellion, Diversity wi 
wasted, but to be reclaimed by a wise hand a garden to yi 
and directed to the great work whicl fall had blosson 


what ardent enthu- te the let of all seed women. He ase 


superior in mind to the women he kne 


. . l é 1 . 
~ »} 1e. Vv am} Y » 
siasts its owners are quickened by ambition. He saw her as she _ miseral 

might be, indeed as she was at the moment I should ref 
Her appeal was powerful. He compared I could not | 
her with women he had known; she made “Think,” 
them seem faded, colorless. He glanced at ° 
This does not happen here and there. It is her: his glance became a scrutiny of whic 
@ universal condition. People believe in the . J : 5 ’ Sh T In} va 
car, admire it, and say so, frankly she was unconscious. She¢ scorn d ve ry — 
sirable to him. It came over him suddenly 
that he must have her; that she was the 
necessary woman. It w: f I A 
The gasoline consumption is unusually low | it always. 
The tire mileage is unusually high It was Sudden Jim who spok 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete **Marie,” he said, and at the sound of |} 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) voice, the tremor in it, she turned, startled 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) “Marie,” he repeated. No other word 
came for a moment, but his face, his eyes, 
were eloquent. The color left her face, left 
her lips first. “‘ Marie, won’t you be a part 
+9 


DopGeE BROTHERS, Detroit | Se contentions? Went you hep me 


to it—and let me help you toit? I want you. 
I—love you, Marie. I want the right to love 
you always—and to take care of ‘ 
make you happy. I want l 

She sat stiffly erect, un 
Her hands gripped each 
She was amazed; not frigh 
thing akin to it 

“I want you to let me try to make you 
smile always, as you have smiled once to- 
day. I want to make the world sing for 
you, so that you will love the world too I 
want to take that look, that hunger look, 
out cf your eyes forever, and put somethir 
else in its place. I want every act of m 
as long as I shall live, to add son 
your happiness. You! 
He held the sheet and t 
stretched the other 
gently 

“* Marie, can’t \ 





into your life? 
oon?” 
“Marry you!” 
She looked about her as 
way of escape. Then she 
and ran forward to the very | 
tle craft, and crouched there 
herchinin her hands, her eyes « 


ing to peer off across the re: 


College Expenses | 3s") 


not speak 








e : : 
After a time he called t 
paid by us | tees tins be calle 
I was abrupt ps 
: . , , , ‘You did not frighten me,” s! 
Lhe Saturday ivening Post, Th He ebeod up heart e 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The ||, you.” he said yearningly 
“ : } to you so far away. Won't yo 
Country Gentleman are in demand to me?” 
i She shook her 
said el Oh, | 


everywhere. 


Any student « He was patient 
n subscriptions by ye tw given him in this 
e hours a da could 01 

beyond the mas 
In return for these o rs, we will his side again 


Harold R. Davis iy tostudents the sum of $25.00 aweek PP oh ay | dy, pale 


, } oll ry . t } ; a 
of New York toward their college: xpenses next Fall “Your word all be my law—ex 
If you want to ittend coll ge, musi- t 


for this one tim do love you.” 
“No! No! pity, sympathy, some- 


} love would be 


is one of hundreds of 
cal conservatory or business school at thing. I told you once wi 


+1 


whos CX 


at 
our expense, write and find out how so if it came to me. It would be no gentle 


here |} | 


, . It would make you hate me. You 
many others have done it. 9” 


have bee Nh paid 
want my love 


The Curtis Pub 


| Educational! Division, Box 473 
lishing Company 


; THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W y not yours, too? Independence Square Philadelphia 
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URNING MILLIONS 


Continued from Page 13 





he same mmul! , who 
ent and whose wage is a 
t must be evident that the 





ink not securing more than a 
lair share of thet which 1s being taken on 
the articles of his trampings 

This also carries the presumption that, 

he average, under these conditions, the 
sewife is receiving for her waste about 
all the traffic will bear 

Of course it is impossible to determine the 

erage profit taken by the junk dealer 

inding between the cartman and the 
milis Generally there are two of these 

metimes or one, and sometimes three. 
Perhaps in rare cases rags may pass through 

fourth pair of hands before reaching the 
manulact » Makes them into paper, 
roofing, sh r starts them upon any 


er care , 
\ d ‘ 
¢ m ft u 
ere he has al y 
} buying 
t e is satisfied with a profit 
firom ten t iteen per cent on the turr 
rhe id s em of collecting rags and 
isle apers Ir nousenolds, sma 
ind It es says Mr. Is 
Joseph : dealer who has come uJ 
fr ne igor i who now perat« 
ird nadaobr U ge DUSINeSS In 
i! t it ] nas t 4 
t t ng a 4 r of s alism to suit 
eve But, just the same. it is the 
! t ethic il é r il plan that I 
e eve ee! ¢ Briefly, it is to 
nave the wl t ‘ f ect cor 
te t eG nmer I} ly the 
, ¢ Rag waste , sack © ' - 
ssued to every [ ‘ and its textile 
paper and i t waste would be put into 
These a ild be ected eve 
et ea eal h, and credit 
ps give itt the wagon men ma v 
e « ect i the slips w ila t 
redeemabit lice or the trea 
I believe t ~ i hor igh pract 1 
! but I nfe that I dor expect to 
e it tried ver n Ame i Ver 
cely ther t feas e plan that can be put 
to operation W to interest and edu 
te tne int eKeepers tot their 
mercnandise lor jul ind household waste 
t as they dol egg rhis is alread 
eing done some calities to a consicde 
bie extent n fact, that was the " 
} tice nt cu I sed to make ? 
tne is of I s, lowa and Minnesota 
é ne ge i vare store ind 
I ¢ ne g eries, used to take gs 
n ex ange tor g ( rked it t 
e 4 veddler 1 vet g a 
t l 1 t r tw ne I j ‘ 
f 5 I the storekeepe ed 
t r € a i I st it r st { 
the Waited for mebod e! elf to 
ne isé i 
carioa ma 
te e hee a 
t t t ni ate because I 
£ it t il yn it t ou the 
t ma mm. F ing manu ture and 
‘ aay n ler to protect the 
elves against ala 1e of waste materials.”’ 
Cash Better Than Tinware 
It » tr at tr at t Ss } is beer I ghty 
etting and that it has established false 
andards of Llu n waste materiais 
f f housewives. However, I ar 
nee I t wi. prove to be a good 
r yg ! not I an eco- 
t e bul a » lor everyt r 
ecte vith the ink | ¢ < with ar 
se ol re mir waste I te i tre 
e fa scTal g or tras Darre i 
‘ I tt doubt that 
r y re t ' t ng the numbe 
1 e | { C ] r 
Mar s of Ame ain fa es 
e f ‘ give , ttentior 
iteve g nouse te W 
Sar f ‘ I Lig? iM me n- 
el i i fter nt S ar- 
t liar senst ew i I ipplies not 
‘ to the fan t l ess houses 
we For ex e, there is a good-sized 
factory rignt eintl ty that has neve 
aved its waste paper, but always burned it 
The mar rer t 1 me nat he did this t 






































letters he had received d to the 
h ul en 

ced w i 
be entirely safe pure aier and 


bale his waste paper, thi iring him 
self that it would not | 








his plant and the mil ild be 
immediately processed with thousands of 
other bales of paper. Hef wed this plar 
buying a baler and using it consistent 


tnis 


His savings by amou 
something over two hundred dollars a year 


means 




















his same kind of experience ha Det 
repeated all over the country, : ithe nul 
ber of consistent waste savers bee 
greatly increased 

““No sharper trader was ever bor 
the typical Yankee tin peddler I'he 
reason that he does not persist to-da 
that he has beer pushed from the field |! 
the Jew, who pays cash to the housewife 
for her ri was paper and old meta 
nstead of paying in tinware. The Ame 
an woman ! very unthrifty tend 
encies, but th remains tl n the 
course of time she is bound to find t n 
which side her bread is buttered No 
doubt the Jewish junkman is capable of set 
ting Just as 1OW a iluation on a bag f 
rags or a bundle f old papers as the 
Vermont Yankee but the Jew’s valuat 

a real and tangible one, because it ex 
pressed in cash, it n of the re ‘ 
of in tinware, about the cost of wi he 
housewife has n¢ wiled al 
make an inte gent gues 


A Pioneer Peddler in Illinois 


























“Right here is the reason why the R 
sian Jew and elgne “ 
money in their Heel . 
crowd the tir tne ‘ 
highways The ! expre 
wagon may not be quite s ‘ ce 
figure as the Yankee peddle \A 
ed cart, but he! gent the descet tol 
the Pilgrim Fathers to defeat beca ; 

s satisfic ; e one pr ¢ t f 
tw and because his valualior ‘ 
and, therefore nh plain figures tha ‘ 
I isewile could understand 

Or i few bloc from the u 

‘ ned the 
Ver: 
nt ¢ 
‘ya 
y of the de 
t peddier tralti a t i ‘ 
mme belore alr ilter ! 
fron gland to the Ws Sit 
clear and definite 

For three years after his ¢ 
' ne vas the manage Ia 
peadiers Wwagor and the . 
phed ther vyned ¢ i! A 
Vermont w ed him t ea 
women of the prairie states the a ar 
f house} thrift in the way o! sa k ‘ 
tamil iy A a papers a 
every sort, and so to initiate the 

ind allurement it 

ng t this pioneer f | 

the aim of the compar 
make sure of a profit of twelve per cent 
the tinware and other goods that were 
and eight per cent on the ol * 
copper, pewter, furs, felt, ‘ 
stuff secure n Darter some I the . 
dlers sent out on the wagons were } 

1 commission basis of twent e per ce 
of the profit ‘ e others were give 
monthly ige of a it thirty-five 
ind board 

The peddler carts were broug! f 





Vermont, and [ror 


Bent ! 
New Hamps! re 











wagons were y vider gauge and 
hundred and sixty-five dollars a t nite 
the narrow-trach Vermont art vere 
little less expensive. In general design these 
wagons resembled the old Frink & Walk« 
stagecoaches, and had a folding ra at tne 
tail on which rested the big sa t 
were stowed the rags and waste paper 
the vere act imulated from h« ise Tt a™t 
Illinois roads in the sixties and ear 
seventies were extre mely pad and the 
transplanted New Englander n f 
that if a peddler made ten miles a 
a cart, and thoroughly canvassed ever 
nouse and cabin aiong the wa tL was a 


(Concluded 


on Page 64 
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Smile Makers 


At Rising Time 


Do Vou KI 


‘ ; 
\ 


every atom feeds. 

No elements are ick ny 
none are lost kor ntn 
foods and ft r¢ ony 
every TooUd = ¢ IS na i 


yy Steam ex 





n troet 
Yet P med (5 t ( 

l } i i ong 

tific grain foods, | va 
de by Prof. An 


) Oct 
hunar ' ‘ t 
pr ) ul creat I 
are pertect too t 
| rec 
Coo adi « a n X 1ST 





Puffed Wheat &<12c 
Puffed Rice  15c 


West 
Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


DOW! Of 1 K n 
eT t t ) t 
> ’ 
But awe 
+ , } " 
gntt W rT (5 
floating ¢ 
The ’ " niu 
i I 
e four time 
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STORAGE 
= BATTERY 


Rrsss:: 








The electrical system in your car is 
as near aS man can come to perpetual 
motion. 


Your battery flashes its message to 
the starting motor, touches off the vital 
spark that explodes the mixture in the 
engine cylinders—and the car moves. 


The engine in turn drives the elec- 
tric generator which gives back to the 
battery new energy and new life. 


Your battery is the brain of the 
_ . system — putting the spark of life into 
Living Link the mighty, throbbing heart of the 
‘ motor and lighting the electric eyes 

in an that search out the road ahead. 


Endless Chain To understand your battery's im- 
portance, and to keep it in good health, 


you must understand its relation to the 
other links in the chain. 








These cars are equipped by 
their builders with Willard 
Batteries for the owners’ 
continued satisfaction. 


>>> 


vis 
enby 
¢ Dion-Bouton 
Detroiter 
Dile 
Dixie Flyer 
Dodge Bros. Motor Car 
Dort 


>>> >>> >>> 
caeseeeas 


Elcar 
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A few 


understandable by any car owner 


YOUR STARTING MOTOR is wired to your battery and con 


simple explanations make the whole electrical systet 
Here they are: 


nected by chain or gear drive to your engine or fly wheel. When you 
press the starter button, current flows from the battery and starts 
this little electric motor, which by pure mechanical force *‘ cranks’ 
the big gasoline engine, which sets the ignition system at work to 
keep it going 


The test of a good starting motor is this: Will it start as easily 
in cold weather as in hot? 


YOUR GENERATOR— This is 


a dynamo—the reverse of a 
motor. Instead of receiving current and delivering mechanical force 
it is mechanically driven by the engine and generates current to 


supply the lamps and replenish the battery. 


The test of a good generator is this: Does it give good output 
at low car speed and not an excessive output after you reach averag« 
running speed? This is very important, as it prevents starving 


your battery at low speed or burning it up at high speed. 


YOUR BATTERY is chemical, not mechanical. It accumulates 
energy but does not originate it. As the current flows out of it t 
lights, starting motor and other parts it grows weaker because the 
elements of its plates are changing into different substances. But 
when a current is sent through it 1n the opposite direction, by 
the generator, these elements change back to their former condition 


and the battery is said to be “‘ charged.’ 


Unless the process is efficient, trouble results—each link in the 
chain must be perfect. And that depends, more than you may think 
on posting yourself thoroughly in advance concerning all part 
of the electrical system 


Don’t wait till trouble comes, write today for booklet A-11, and 
learn how to insure your battery’s life. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ be 


Kline McFarlan Six Monarch Overland 

Knox McLaughlin Monitor 4.3064 Owen Magnet 
Macca Monroe 

— Mad Moon Packard 

¥ . Manion Murray Paige 

wanes Marn Paterson 

Liberty Martin National Pathfinder 

Lippard-Stewart Mason National Motor Truck Peerless 

o Meteor (Canada) Pennsy 

Metz Pilgrin 
Mitchel Ogren Pilot 





M Knight Old Hickor 


Premier 








Taking 
the Mystery 
Out of It 
















Charging 
Generator 


These cars are equipped by 
their builders with Willard 


Batteries for the owners’ 


ott a continued satisfaction 
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LEVER imitations often “get by” the X-ray eye of 
even trained buyers—specialists whose business it is 
to know merchandise —so be careful! Even honest dealers 
are sometimes misled. Your absolute safeguard is the BELBER 
trade-mark. When a BELBER bag or suit-case is stamped “cow- 
hide,” you can just bet your last Buffalo nickel that it IS cow-hide. 


BELBER 
Traveling Goods 


You could break BELBER Baggage—with a 
fire-axe! But for all general travel, no matter how 
heavy, it'll go there-and-back without losing its orig 
inal healthy complexion. ‘Outwearing Travel,” 

the finest book we've ever 

seen on the subject, shows 

you 83 styles of BELBER 

goods—every number of 

which you'll agree is a 

dandy. Get on speaking 

terms with this aristocratic 

luggage. Get the ear of 

Friendly Dealer and write 

for the handsome, free 
book in the meantime. 

DEALERS —We've got 

a sales-plan that ought to 

All BELBER Wardrobe “‘Strike you where you 
Trunks come within the free-baggage limit. Jive."’ Ask us about it. 


THE BELBER TRUNK AND BAG CO., Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Branches in Foreign Countries 


Only in BELBER Bags and 
Suit-cases can you get the 
famous Belber FITALL 
Adjustable Holder. It holds 
your own fittings. ere is 
shown this patented con- 
venience in a@ BELBER 


Suait-case 






































Spending Money 
for girls 


Would you like to have Two 


or Three Dollars a week, all 
your own, to spend for just 
the things you want most? 


CHAMBERS, a Canadian girl, wanted some 
has found an easy way to earn it for herself. 


spending 
She takes 
care of the orders of her friends and neighbors who wish to subscribe for The 


M's MA ne 
nd she 


mney, 


Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
She gives only a few spare moments to the work. She sometimes makes 
ars a week. If you want to try the same plan, write a note asking us to 


ou all about it. The address is 


Division, Box 48, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 























OO EARNED BY YOUNG 
er. at ee) ee eS 


il artists practically trained by members of our 
ilty have earned $100 in two days, often more 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 


$25 to $75 per week. Becon nmerc 
hel dignified 
me study metho 


ial Designer un 
rofession. Le to draw juring y< ur spare time 

Easy to wie easy to only. Send 6c in 
Stamps for beautiful 32 page < atalog in colors. Also our folio of commercial 
illustrations 


FEDE RAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, Inc. 


AMASIAGE 1O IE amemous Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


(Conctuded from Page 61 
that reasonably could be expected from 
him. A gross daily trade of from ten to 
fifteen dollars was fairly satisfactory, while 
the man who bartered from fifteen to 
twenty dollars a day was regarded as a very 
successful trader. 

“To say that I was a missionary of thrift 
to the housewives of the prairie country in 
those pioneer days of the tin-peddler wagon 
in the Middle West is to speak the literal 
truth. We had about six wagons to start 
with, and the men we first sent out came 
back with decidedly discouraging results. 
I saw that it was necessary for me to try 
out this new country and see what was in 
it. Also, I hoped to turn the trip into a 
demonstration—something of an object 
lesson to the other men who had become 
disc ouraged. 

‘So I, in company with a younger rela- 
tive of the man who owned the entire 
business, took a new wagon, well stocked, 
and a sturdy team of mules and started 
out to make Livingston County, Illinois. 
The awful roads were a revelation to me, 
but I was still more astonished to find that 
many of the settlers had never seen a tin- 
peddler’s wagon and knew nothing about 
trading in tinware. At first they were very 
backward about bartering, but in 
case I made it a point to find out, early in 
the conversation, what they had in the 
shape of rags, furs and hides, old copper and 
old pewter. Almost every family from the 
South had a stock of old pewter plate and 
pewter tableware which was usually traded 
for brassware. I was very eager for the 
pewter, as I could combine it with lead 
and make it into solder, which was worth 
at le ast thirty-five cents a pound 

‘The trip to Odell and back took just 
ten days, and the business had averaged ten 
dollars a day. This put new spirit into 
the other men and we got a new grip on 
things from that moment. In a short time 
we had the housewives on all our circuits 
saving every sort of househol d waste th: at 
was then in demand. Saving waste papers 
did not come into fashion out here in the 
West until about 1880, as I remember it 

“The spring season was always the 
heaviest for rags. After our preliminary 
work for rag-bag thrift had been done we 
would find anywhere from fifty pounds to 
three hundred pounds of rags awaiting us 
at a settler’s house on the spring call. This 
meant that the families saved from a hun- 
dred to five hundred pounds of rags a year. 

“The most depressing period in rag 
prices, so far as my recollection goes, was 
between 1879 and 1884. To say that rags 
were a drug on the market at that time is to 
put the matter mildly; you could hardly 
give them away. The housewife who re- 
ceived ten cents a hundred for the rags 
that were thrown on the tail of the peddler’s 
cart was doing well. Furs, wool, sheep pelts 
and old copper and pewter were her most 
profitable articles of waste at that period 


each 


When Rags Went Up 


“T had gone into business for myself in 
1870, and in the early eighties found that I 
had a whole lot of money tied up in rags 
which would not bring more than a cent 
a pound in Chicago. Then something hap- 
pened that was not wholly different from 
the experiences of many men about the 
time when the present war in Europe began. 
I jumped over the heads of the middlemen, 
went direct to a big paper company at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, where I met with a 
warm welcome. By the time my first two 
sample cars had been received and sorted 
by this paper maker I began to hear rumors 
of a cholera scare in Europe, and knew that 
this meant the immediate shutting out of 
rags from foreign countries. 


*‘Almost instantly the price of 


| jumped to three cents. .I had a big sto 


on hand and this naturally made me a 
very profitable year. The point, however, 
that an embargo on rags from Europes 
means big prices in this country. The first 
rags I had sold on coming West, the year 
following the close of the Civil War, 
brought five cents a pound. These prices, 
five cents down to three cents, almost 
exactly parallel those of to-day. 

“I think that paper flour sacks, made of 


| the toughest kind of Manila, was the first 


waste paper we collected. These came 
mixed in along with the rags, and we were 
glad to pay a cent and a half a pound for 
the sacks, as we were able to get three 
cents. At that time we got from two cents 
and a quarter to two and a half for books, 
and the same for old letters. 
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“In the fall 
business began ! 
the advancing invasion 
junkman armed with his leather pu 
filled with jingling coins. When I saw t 
weapon I knew that the old tin-peddler’ 
wagon was about ready to retire. Why? 
3ecause I had recently noted that our most 
successful traders were those who met th« 
housewife with the ‘Haven't you 
g to sell me?’— instead of with the 

inquiry : ‘Do you wish anything in 
the way ee nware to-d 

‘The best trader we a 1 was a Yank 
ized Scotchman, who never suggested ti 
housewife that he had goods to sell. Fr 
the instant he was able to push his b« 
across the doorsill, so that the door coul 
not be ck aod in his face, he began to talk 
about the stuff he wanted to bu And 
could coax more old metal, rags, minkskins, 
coonskins, wolfskins and pelts out of their 
hiding than any other man who ev 
traveled dirt roads with a peddler’s wagon. 
In twenty-four months this man saved uy} 
twenty-four hundred dol ld cas} 
and that was a good 
those days. He investe l 
has become very prospe rous; 
that his trading tactic 
quite as much to me a: 
savings to him.” 


> question 


to buy 


The Big Sums Involved 


“In the first place, I drilled tl 
ciple into all the ‘other men I had 
road—and at one time I had at 
wagons making th: ! 
place, it helped me to r 
ning of the end, so 
barter busir 
wagon was con 
tage to see t 
that the n 
buy and not 
in his pocket, 
it, was sure of ¢ 
came to sell as 
also there for t 
profits 

“Occasionally there was 
a big profit on the stu 

€ xample , one 
ny old employer, 

ss for myself, 

its we } 

> firm in th 
in addition 
ered. Some 
congratulati! n ( 
and saying that the 
riod amounted to se 
Considering the fac 

ily ten wagons on ther 

least worthy of comment 

>» when we had Y 
tion of old 
suddenly 


old-time ti! 
a junk cart 
it is useless to try 
at a cheap price 
jrau; that she n 
idea of the value o 
she knows how to sort 
her waste of every k 
it most acceptable i 
price; that he can make more prof 
a hundred pounds of junk bougl 
the average American housewife than |} 
from two oe red pounds secu 
German — frau wh 
training in the « le 1 cour 
To ies ss econon 
hour after hour and 
scarcely fail to be impres 
with an Old World tra 
unless, perhaps, that pers« 
in the junk business. 
An Eastern authority 
observe the whole sco 
operat 
reclamation of rags to be 
dred and fifty mil 
Old rub ber is divided 
ey me idea of the t: 
be had from 
stein, 
a Dealers’ 
‘I have just bought 
} 


old automob 


red Ir 


t 
yns estimates the \ 


tires 17 

n fully fifteen thousand t 

old tires s ar as we can figure it, all 
dealers together will get from « ighty t! 
sand to a hundred thousand tons of tires in 
the cc e of the The sx rap 
rubber business t \ y amounts to 
almost twenty ! on dollars a year 


present year. 





Continued from Page 7 


Now about the dynamiters: After I had 
marched in the prohibition parade because 
Mamie Little’s father was a prohibition 
man—there was prohibition in Iowa, all 
over, and for a while Riverbank didn’t 
have any saloons because it was against the 
law. SoSlim Finnegan's father got ashanty 
boat and started a saloon on it across the 
river, wasn't prohibition; and 
Slim helped tend bar, and then other bum- 
boats started, and pretty soon I guess folks 
got tired of that and the saloons started up 
Riverbank, so people could get 
k without having to hire a skiff and go 
river 

or four or five 
is they 
, and they started in to do it. 


Little’s father was one of them, 





where there 





ugain in 








men made up 
would stop the saloons 
Mamie 
because he 
printed the newspaper that wanted the 
| l night three of the 





ugai 


uloons ciosed: so one 


men’s houses were blown up with gun- 
powde r, but the fuse went out on the other 
keg, so it didn’t blow up its house But 


three of them were blown up. was 
about three months after me and Ting and 
Eddie saw Slim Finnegan steal the keg of 
powder; and right away we thought of that 
and that Slim Finnegan was one of the men 


that blew up the 





houses 

Gee! We was scared! All we could think 
f was that now Slim Finnegan would come 

und and stab us, so we wouldn't tell on 
him. One whole afternoon we hid in the old 
I d didn’t dare talk 
d we had my 


ame 









target 


we were going to 


We went to see 





Ul il Wa 

the blown-up first—right after 
breaklast the n r the night they 
vere blown up y were all pretty 
bad. Everybody said it was a n e no- 
body was killed, and how Mamie Little and 
her folks walked across the bare rafters and 
got out, and everything like that So ther 
the mayor offered 








aollars more ar 
agowntown one r 
money to hire detectives to catch the dyna 
' ters 

There were lots of detectives « to 
Riverbar I ss maybe there 

‘ Dank gue naybe there u 
? *. , ’ 


ly said it would be just 


a little while before the 





dynamiters were 
but pretty 
the dete 
Murphy, 
ired, 
was worth while to 


never 


and sent to prison; 
body began saying 
no good, and that Mr 


who was the one the committee had } 


soon everylt 





tives were 
was just pretending it 
detect, and that he would 
dynamiters, ar 1 that all he 


Riverba 


get the 
ng in 


; 


Was Sla\ 





was to get the mor 
committee paid him every 
found out, I guess, was that the dynamit« 
was gunpowder and that some of it was stole 
from the powder house river and 
ome from the pow u 
But me and Ting and Eddie knew who 
tole it That's why we were scared 
And you bet we were mighty scared! We 
made a fort loft of my barn, wit! 
target rifle through, 


Week 





across the 





up the river 





o we could flee to it if Slim Finnegan came 
round, and pop him from behind the fort 
before he could stab u Ting got us to do 
that. He was going to show us how to fix 
the barn stairs with each step on a hi 





so when we pulled a rope the steps would 
drop and a slide, so that 
Slim tried to come up the steps he would 
get just part way and then slide down 


but when we tried to pry the treads 
: ; 


make whenever 


again; 


of the steps loose the nails were ruste 
the treads split; so we thought we'd 
——" 


We got uy 
Ting thought of it 
Slim we 


ignal word—only it 
so that when ar y of us 
could say it, and we'd know 
we had to rur lter to our fort. The 
word was Vamoose But it was too long, 
so Ting shortened it. He made it Vam.! 
We did everything we could to get ready 
not to be stabbed. We made daggers out 
of some kitchen knives I got in my kitchen, 
and Ting showed us how to do it while me 
and Eddie turned the grindstone. We 
sharpened them on both edges and made 
points on them and tied string round the 
handies in loops, so we could hang them or 
our suspender buttons and let them hang 
down inside our pants. Ting showed me 


Saw 








how to carry my target rifle stuck down one 
wouldn't be 
egged, like I 


pants leg, too, so it visible 
It made me wa rig ss 








, but Ting said that was a good thing 
it would throw Slim Finnegan off hi 
Ting showed us how to stand back to back 
when Slim Finnegan : 
would have a dagger in 
he couldn't stab us in the backs 

Whenever we could we got together ar 
Ting told us new ways to keep from being 
stabbed, because he said he kne 
in Derlingport — where 

who was fixed just like we 
a big feller after him; and Tir 
other things he had done 
member them all at once, b 
remembered a new one 
bered them we 
to rub our knee joi i 
oil, so they would be limber 
run like a deer when Slim 
after us. Before he got throu 
membered a lot of things like that 
them. 

Well, after a while I guess we sort of for 
got about Slim Finnegan, because he didn't 
come round to stab us. Maybe it was be 
cause Ting couldn’t remember any more of 
the things the feller in Derlingport had 
done, and maybe it was because school be 
gan again. We sort of turned the fort in my 
hayloft into a dressing room for a circus 
Ting was ringmaster. So then Eddie 
day started to come and his mother thought 
she’d have a party for him, 
had a new parlor carpet and had had the 
dining room papered. So she had it 

At first Eddie said he wasn't going to his 
party, because there would be girls there 
and they would want to play kissing games 
but Ting said, Aw! he wasn’t afraid to kiss 


lame 














once were, wit 








g remembered 











s birth 


be Cause 








all the girls there were in the world! and 
that if Eddie would go to the party he 
would go too. So I said if Eddie and Ting 
would go I would go. I said, Aw! I bet I 


wasn't afraid to kiss all the girls in the 
world, either! only I bet I wouldn't } 


Mamie 


times, because she 


Little if she 
was mad at me Do we 
arty 

y good party 
irst it wasn’t much because the girls sa ! 
one side of the room and tried to keep their 
white dresses from getting wrinkled, and 
the boys sat on the other side. It wouldn't 
any fun at all, that first part 
only Ting had brought some beans in | 


pocket and we had some fun shooting the 


asked me a! 


went to Eddie’s p 


pret 








It was a 


{ 








have been 








at the girls with our thumbs. Ever nce 
in a while Eddie’s mother would me it 
from the kitch and clap her hands and 
say 

‘Come, now! We must all have a good 
time! All you boys and girls think of a 
game and play it. Eddie’’—only she calle 
him Harold I'm surprised you don’t 

' 





So then Eddie wished he } 
his party 


said to the cook 





“Well, Maggie, we'd bet ve them 
the refreshments now, instea ter: the 
won't liven up until they are 

We went into the dining room and all sat 


round the big tal le, and we be gan to have 





a good time Us kids would get up al 
sneak round 1 steal a girl’s cake or some 
thing, and she would holler and be mad 


and then we started in to pull t 
bows, and maybe their hair a little, and 
they would slap at us and scold and giggk 
They preter ded they didn’t like t but 
they di j 

up and chased us round the table, and after 
the ice cream it turned out we were playing 
tag; and Eddie’s mother said 

. } 


d. So pretty soon some 


ve furniture But, ar 
y've waked up! 

I pull Mamie Little hair 
or anything. I guess I wanted to, but I sort 
of didn’t dare All she did was to make a 
face at me once across the tal e, and whet 
I threw a little piece of cake at her she 


brushed it off her dress and said 

‘I consider that very rude 

So then we 
and got to playing kissing games —<« 
hagen and post office, 
So then we played | 
like it b gare 
and there is more kissing, and I guess the 
boys don’t care because by the time you 
get to playing pillow they’re 
You take a sofa pillow and drop it in front 
of the girl you want to kiss and drop or 
your knees, and she drops on her knees and 
then she kisses you 


pillow and drops it in front of the fe “ 


went into the parlor agair 





and games | 
low. I gu 


cause there isn’t so mucl 











used to it 


Then she takes the 


} 
So after a while Eddie’s mother 
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— Ditched by the Glare! 


He had the Ordinary 
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OSGOOD 2% 


Lights the Ground Not the Air 


The Osgood is made on the 


A oll ah TANS 


The Osgood Lens gives ¥ 


the light to penetrate fog, 1 


Write to us or nearest distributor for attractive offer 


Osgood Lens & Supply Co. 
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RICHARD B. OWEN 


5} Owen Bidg., Washington, D.( 
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White Frost 
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SATURDAY 


A Necessary Task 
Now an Easy Task 


when you use Sani-Flush to clean toilet 
bowls. A little sprinkled into the bow! 
every few days will thoroughly clean it and 
keep it spotless and sanitary. The hidden 
trap Is reached by 


Sani-Flush 


Dipping of water and scrubbing is thereby 
avoided. Sani-Flush is not a general 
cleanser, but a patented preparation to clean 
toilet bowls and keep them clean. 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can get it 
quickly; if you do not find it write us a card 
giving your dealer's name and we will have 
you supplied. Try Sani-Flush at our nsk— 
money back if it fails to do as we claim. 








Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 





THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., 
168 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 1 


The trap that Sani-Flush Nua 


reaches, cleans, 


keeps clean 
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Permanent, Profitable Positions 
for Women 


1 } TE need local representa 
; \ tives who, like Miss 
Williams, will devote all thei 
time to representing The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladtes’ 
Ilome Journal and The Country 


Gentlieman, 


Che amounts earned by afew of out 
women workers clearly indicate the 
opportunity that the plan offers you 


Miss Cora Haus, Colo- 
rado . . $100.00 a week 


Miss Stella Williams, 


Tennessee. . . . 


Mrs. L. S. Carter, Kar- 


Sas. . - . 


Mrs. Nellie McCall, 


Minnesota . . . 


Miss Catherine Crayton, 
North Carolina . . 


Miss Sallie Williams 


of California 


who ree ently act epted our 100.00 a week 


ae hat ce deter- 
mined lo give my full time 


offer, writes 
75.00 a week 
lo your work because I be 
lieve it to be one of the best 
money-making opportu- 


60.00 a week 


nities open fo women. 


WW! OFFER 


56.00 a week 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 470 
THE CURTIS PUBLIS:iING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE 


SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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she wants to kiss next, and he kneels on it 
and she kisses him. So I guess Kate White 
dropped the pillow in front of me and kissed 
me; and then I took the pillow and looked 
round the row of chairs. 

I saw Mamie Little, and she looked as if 
she was trying to look as if she didn’t want 
me to drop the pillow in front of her, but 
really did want me to. I didn’t know what 
to do. I guess maybe I wanted her to kiss 
me, but I was sort of scared to let her try it. 
I got sort of hot. So all of a sudden I 
dropped the pillow right in front of her and 
plumped down on my knees. Everybody 
laughed and clapped their hands, like they 
always did when they thought the ones 
that ought to choose each other were do 
ing it. 

Mamie Little didn’t plump down on her 
knees. She raised her chin in the air and 
said: 

“No; thank you!” 

I guess I got hotter than I ever was in my 
life. I was burning hot. I guess I was 
pretty mad. I got up and held the pillow 
by one corner. 

“All right for you!” I said; and all I 
thought of was to make her sorry for mak- 
ing me silly like that. “‘I know something 
you'd like to know and that your father 
would like to know; and now I won't ever 
tell it. I’m glad he dynamited your old 
house—I am!” 

Well, right away she’ got down on her 
knees, without the pillow on the floor, or 
anything. So I dropped down, too, and she 
let me kiss her on the cheek. It was the 
softest cheek I ever kissed! So then she got 
up and took the pillow and looked round the 
circle for a boy to drop it in front of; 
Ting—he was in the chair next to the one 
Mamie had been in—said: 

“Garsh! Now you done it!” 

“Well,” I said back, “I got a right to tell 
if I want to, haven't 1?” 

“No, you hain’t,” Ting said. “Slim 
Finnegan will stab the whole three of us if 
you tell.” 

“Well, let him stab!” I said. 

That was the way I felt right then, be- 
cause Mamie Little had put the pillow in 
front of Eddie, and when he went to kiss 
her she sort of drew back her head, so he 
hardly got a kiss at all; and she had let me 
kiss her good and solid. So I felt pretty 
good. 

I felt as if she was my girl again. 
after a while, when somebody kissed her 
again and she got the pillow, she came 
right to me with it and I did feel pretty 
good. It was a good kiss. I knew she was 
my girl again, all right! 

When we boys were getting our hat 
Ting came up to me 

“Tf you tell her I’m going t 
he said. 

“All right—lick!”’ I said. “I ain’t af 
of your licking. Lick all you want to! I 
told her I'd tell, and you nor nobody can’t 
make me out a liar, Ting Schwartz!” 

So Mamie Little waited for me at the 
front door, and when I came out | knew she 
had waited so I could walk home with her 
and I did 

“I’m glad we aren’t mad any more,” 
said when we were walking along 

“Aw! I wasn’t ever mad!" I said 
was the one that was mad.” 

“Well, I'm not mad at you 
“Who was it blew up our house? 
!”’ I said 

She walked a little way and then she said 

“I think you kiss nicer than any of t 
boys at the party. 


} Ouse - eg 


‘ | 
anda 


Sot} en, 


lick you 


now,” 
said. 
*Oh, somebody 


} 
‘ 


girls put together. It was Slim Finr 


I said 


* How do you | wy it was?” 


Who was it blew up our 


I'd rather kiss you than all the other 


July 8, 1916 


‘Because me and Ting and Eddie saw 
him steal the powder to do it with,” I told 
her. “‘We was over in Illinois and we saw 
him steal it from a powder 
over there.”’ 

So we talked about it 


nouse that is 


some more, and 
when we got home to her house she told me 
to come up on the porch, and I did 
then she opened the door and called f 
father, and he came to the door. 


“ 


and 


r her 
t 


Papa, this is Georgie,”’ she said; “and 
he knows who blew up our house.” 
Well, he took me inside the hou 
asked me all about it and I t 
Mamie Little sat in a chair ar 
me. When he had asked me e' 
could think of |} t 


and 


he went t 
Said 
“George, 
I said: 
es, sir 
Mamie!” 
And she said 
“Good by, George 
That evening Mr 


tive, 


!” And I went 
Murphy 

came up to my and Mr 
came with him; and Mr. Murphy asked 
all the questions Mr. Littl 
some more, and I told him 
Finnegan. He where Tins 
Eddie lived and 
So then Mr. Murphy said: 

“If the boy is telling the truth this n 
be more important than we imagine 
have thought for some time that the reas 
Slim Finnegan skipped out was 
this aff 


reason Slin 


house 
had asked, and 
all about 
asked 


how to get to their 


knew something about 

SO that was the 
round to stab us — he wasn’ 
I gue 
found him down 
rY 


a montn mor 


in Oklat 


S it was 


1 back to Riverbank 


Ting and Eddie had sworn he 

the keg of powder Petty lar 

t was called. That wa 

him for 
Well Shi 

hadn't ; ng, al 

even his keg of powder that d 

load 

and he 


owaer 


ome to find 
DiIOWN Up anytni 
stole 


the powder to 


with to go hunting, 


Murphy the very 


p 
it. S 
f 


the powder ir o he v 
after all. But his father 
Murphy said “ 

it, and if y ! 
you to Anamos 

Finnegan told th: 

and when they got |} 

who else had d ne it. So the 


was 


ou ad 
1a 


So me and Eddie and Ting 
who would get the t 
hundred-dollars rewar 
that Ting we 


one that 


uld ¢g 
went ba 
negan Was rei 
and that il 
cause I[ had tol 


I didn’t get 
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vr. ° 
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AWhale of a1-tonT 


e Giant” 


v4 


“4 


The Delivery Car You Would t 
Chicajo Pacumatic Bol nny ge 


ERE’S a one-ton truck with Power and Performance written all over it—a truck that’ 
made a record showing for Big Business and Small in the last eight years all over 


America. 


The Little Giant One-Ton Truck— product of an $11,000,000 concern 


represents the highest development of modern engineering applied to truck-design — supreme 


( 


attainment in construction—marks the solution of 75% of present-day delivery problems. 


Little Giant Pioneered in the One-Ton Field 


—has led on actual results—long years of racking tests 
in this country and abroad. It stands supreme, not 
merely because, part by part, it represents the units that 
have proved most enduring in the test of time, but 
because of Individuality— genuine distinction — perfect 
unity of every factor that makes for truck supremacy. 


Ihe picture shows Model 15 1-ton capacity, Worm Drive, Chassis 
Price — $1500 It has generous 138-inch wheel-base; Continenta 
Motor; Eisemann high-tension magneto; Schebler carburetor; Multiple 
Disc Clutch; ‘Timken bearings; Tires, pneumatic 34 x 42 front, solid 
34x3}2 single rear. Complete chassis equipment. Special bodies to order 


We recommend the style of truck and type of final drive that best 
ft your jJocality and your needs. The Little Giant line includes 

Model 15— 1-ton Worm Drive — Chassis Price, $1500 
Model H— 1-ton Chain Drive — Chassis Price, $1400 
Model H—1'-ton Chain Drive — Chassis Price, $1500 
Model 16 — 2-ton Worm Drive — Chassis Price, $2500 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Dept. H, 1615 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


239 West 50th Street, New York 


Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, St. Lowis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal 


Dealers — Write or Wire for Our Exceptional Proposition 


Backed by An $11,000,000 Guarantee 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, with capital a 
overt $11.000, 000. stands back of every Little Giant Truck and 
performance Its guarantee protects you ab tely This 
twenty-two-year-old concern with more than 25,000 active custon 
its business reputation is at stake on Little Giant Servic 

. . “ 99 
Little Giant “Help-the-Owner” Department 
Whether your business is large or sma ou ads heavy o 
your haul ng distance | ge or short road ¢ ! 
otherwise — put your problems up to the Little Giant “‘Hi 
Owner’ Department Write tod the com] 


Deliver Profits ’”’ 
a practical comm 1-SENs hel p- bx k ont sportat hliem 


, : ( 


“*Making Deliveries 


—eeeecece USE THIS COUPON <-<- 


SEND THE BOOK 


“Making Deliveries Deliver Profits” 


post t ‘ 4 
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Converting the “Old Man” 


r [ov Purchasing Agent entered the President 


office one day in great distress of mind. ‘It 
no use, Mr. Armstr 


“I’m doing this, Mr. Armstrong. I've tired of feelings. At that, Williams 
getting out a catalog that would disgrace a general 1S ou and | must 
trong, something has to be store in the backwoods. For ten years I've been ause we are approac! 
ibout young Thompson. The boy spends trying to get results with paper not fit to print an ve beer 

like a drunken sailor.” auction notice on—with a bunch of woodcuts that 
Hm! I've noticed he's rather zener with can look like old time magazine Civil War scenes—with 

What's he u; LOW a printer so poor he has to take our job to pay bac! 
salary to his printer’s devil 
‘time. Here I've been work- Chis firm has spent twenty 
get the catalog down onto a solid national prestige and if I've got to wreck it to hold 
mic basi hro it h competitive bids, the cost my job, I quit right here. I've planned and ordered 
ting had reached bed roc! a catalog we can be proud of 

ave made the cuts at 25% under standard gravings that will sell the goods instead of cor 
I have bou paper at two cents a pound demning them. I've bought paper with a 

printing surface that will make every 
S900 mor the page instead of trying to hide its head in ; 
puddle of ink. If that’s running wild, then you are 
crapper running wild hiring gentlemen instead of | 

d-new represent you on the road. Y: 
st Gooane ing this spler idid factory instead of 
“Steady, Thom; 


Old Man” with 


I say I'm tired of it 
years building up 


ck. Jones Engraving I've got some en 
Iperb 
Thompson do cut jump oft 
ying more 
ld in build 

yu ran wild in build- 
a shack.’ 

ored my ake inter? ted 
intel ID Lec 


hurt Williams’ 





yphatic resignation e knew {NM ) {\ 
1 | [" iy 
{the “Old Man,” “Williams tell dN — ile = Lipnvown tt 
wild on the ¢ italog Please let ui / q y 


| 

vhat you are doing 

said Thompson was tactful; also he was 

o mad his knee joints sounded like a 

trument, which accounts for the tol 
fs) 


mare yoo Printing Papers 


S. D. WARREN & pemenriinphy 162 Daventnine diner: testy Mass. 


Vanutfacturer 


lards in (¢ 




















Prudential Jaw 


pret The NationaLPay-Day 22: 






MEANS 
a check for your family or 
yourself on the first day of 


every month. Uncle Sam’s post- 
men bring it. The medium—a 
Monthly Income policy of life insur- 
ance. Ihe cost—moderate. 

Ask about it. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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SUMMER BAKING | a. 
ADDs NO“WORRY", | Rs 


> : * _ 
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fele)ap) MEDAL ttl BAKES BEST BISCUITS, PIES. AND GAKE 


UCIT TOOOTESTICEC OE 
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